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On the 8th of September 
1968 a small group of people met 
in the Coffee Bar of the Midlands 
Arts Centre at Cannon Hill and 
decided to set up an Arts 
organisation which made 
provision for presentation and 
experimentation in the 
Contemporary Arts, reacting 
against what they saw to be the 
paternalism and lack of involve¬ 
ment then current at Cannon 
Hill. 

The Arts Lab can now look 
back on ten active years in which 
its aims have been consistently 
pursued and the scope of its 
operations greatly expanded. 

We now occupy well equipped 
premises with impressive, though 
stm inadequate, support from 
public and private funds, and are 
particularly grateful to West 
Midlands Arts who bear the brunt 
of our on-going revenue funding. 


There is still much to be done 
before our present premises are 
complete. Building work on the 
Theatre and a Sound/Recording 
Studio must be finalised and 
finances raised for these projects. 
So whilst we can afford to indulge 
in a little nostalgia and convey 
our gratitude to the perception of 
the founding fathers (one of 
whom — Tony Jones - is still a 
member of staff), we must 
expand our activities, increase 
attendances and continue to 
diversify. Although now 
‘established’ we are not an 
‘establishment’ and have not lost 
our commitment to the artistic 
innovation and experimentation 
so important to those who 
established the Lab ten years 
ago. To mark the occasion we are 
holding our 10th Birthday Party 
on Sunday 10th of September. 
Regretably, because of lack of 


space, we will have to restrict this 
to invited guests only. 

Our current programme 
illustrates, to a greater degree 
than any other since the move to 
Holt Street, the steadily increas¬ 
ing of our activities. Yet again we 
have an exciting and compreh¬ 
ensive film programme including 
Visconti’s latest film ‘The 
Innocent’, a major tribute to 
Chaplin, Wenders’ ‘American 
1 Tiend’, ‘the Taviani Brothers’, 
‘AUonsanfan’ and a very welcome 
return screening of ‘Padre 
Padrone’. 

In Theatre we are delighted to 
present, in conjunction with our 
friends in the Birmingham 
Theatre Consortium, a family 
show by the celebrated “Welfare 
State”, in the Open Air Arena 
Theatre at Cannon HiU. Our 
visual arts programme is the most 
exciting to date and includes 


the work of over 14 artists, aU 
of whom are concerned with 
performance and with process 
rather than product. The 
“London Calling” group of per¬ 
formance artists gives the 
Midlands public a unique oppor¬ 
tunity to see much of the best 
work in this field. 

In addition to the artistic 
excellence presented in this 
programme, readers are reminded 
that their visit to the Lab will 
be made much more enjoyable if 
accompanied by a meal in our 
superb restaurant. A wide range 
of hot and cold main courses are 
available for around 75p. The 
food is all fresh and prepared on 
the premises. Regretably, our 
licensing problems have not been 
solved - so bring a bottle if you 
wish. 

Ted Little - Manager. 
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POETRY 

Workshop 


The Poetry Workshop I 
continues to meet in the Coffee 
Bar every Wednesday at 8 p.m. 
New members are always 
welcome and these informal 
sessions are designed to cater for I 


all levels of ability and 
experience. Plans are now in hand 
for the Workshop members to 
produce their own publication. 
Fuller details will be available in 
the next programme. 


Readings 



ROGER ELY in the COFFEE 
BAR on Thursday 10th August 
at 8 pjn. Admission 50p. 

Roger Ely is well known for 
his work in creating festivals, 
events, readings and concerts in 
the South West of England. The 
superb Brighton Festivals of Con¬ 
temporary Art have been perhaps 
the most prolific fusions of 
experimental artists to have 
happened in Britain in recent 
years. 

Besides his energetic efforts to 
help, encourage and employ other 
artists, Roger is, himself, an 
excellent and fluid 


readings are exciting, positive and 
often very funny. His leanings 
toward the absurd, unusual and 
suneal/real fantasy element are 
of a quite extraordinary nature 
and the beholder must pinch 
himself to ensure that the created 
mental imagery is not a dream. 

Roger Ely last appeared at the 
Arts Lab as part of the perform¬ 
ance group “Us Lot” with Ian 
Hinchcliffe, Lol Coxhill, Dave 
Stephens and Forkbeard Fantasy 
and there have been many 
requests for a return visit by 
Roger on his own. 


STOP PRESS 


The next Poetry Reading will 
be by Adrian Henri at 8 p.m. on 
THURSDAY 28th SEPTEMBER. 
Full details will be given in the 
next programme. 



I’ve Been Singing by Les Milne. 

In April 1977, the Arts Lab 
Press published the first volume 
3f poems by Les Milne — “I’ve 
Been Singing”. Since then, Les 
has been cycling around the 
country, giving readings and 
selling the book, until it is now 
necessary to print a second 
edition. We are pleased to 
announce this second edition, 
and urge everyone to sample 
Les’s witty, perceptive, gentle 
poetry. 


MU 

SIC 

Birmingham Musicians’ Co-op 

The Co-op now meets at 
, 7.30 p.m. on the first Wednesday 
;of every month on the 3rd floor 
'of the Arts Lab Shop. 

The Co-op has a policy of 
participation and membership 
being open to all including so- 
called “non-musicians”. 

From September the Co-op 

is putting on a lunchtime concert 
' series at Birmingham Museums 
and Art Gallery on the 2nd 
Wednesday of every month. 

Further info about the Co¬ 
op’s activities from the Secretary 
Mark Rowson, 72 Salisbury Road, 
Moseley, Birmingham. Tel: 021- 
|449 1711. 

LUNCHTIME CONCERT 

WED SEPTEMBER 13 1.10 pjn. 
ADMISSION 50p 

THE ‘BIG’ BAND 
(BIRMINGHAM IMPROVIZORS 
GROUP) 

The Big Band is a flexible 
pool of improvizing/free^azz 
musicians from the Midlands. At 
this concert it will be: 

TONY LEVIN - DRUMS/ 
PERCUSSION 

Tony Levin first came to 
fame as Tubby Hayes’ drummer 
in the 60’s and a residency at 
Ronnie Scotts Club. 

More recently he’s been 
involved with John Taylor, John 
Surman, and Alan Skidmore. His 
LP with John Surman (“Live at 
Moers”) has recently been 
released, and he has an LP with 
Alan Skidmore called “Jubilee- 
Vit” scheduled for release on 

OGUN. 

JOHN ADAMS - ELECTRIC 
AND ACOUSTIC GUITARS 

John Adams has been involved 
in the Arts Lab Improvisation 
Jazz and Rock Workshop since 
its inception a year ago, and from 
the summer he will be the 
resident guitar tutor in the after¬ 
noon Jazz and Rock Workshop. 

He has recently been making 
much use of theatrical elements in 
his work, and he organised the 
Birmingham Musicians’ Co-op 
outdoor event. 

His playing is very warm and 
melodic, completely at the 
opposite pole from Derek Bailey. 

JAN STEELE - ALTO SAX 
AND FLUTE 

AJS. OTHER MUSICIAN 

IMPROVIZATION, JAZZ AND 

ROCK WORKSHOPS 

Leader: Jan Steele 

Guitar Tutor: John Adams 

At the request of the regular 
participants, the workshop is 
continuing through the summer. 

DATES: contact Jan Steele. 

TIMES: IMPROVIZATION 
WORKSHOP - 11.15 - 1.15 
JAZZ AND ROCK WORK¬ 
SHOP - 2 - 4 

RUDIMENTS - 4 - 5 
LOCATION: ASTON UNI¬ 
VERSITY CENTRE FOR 

THE ARTS, CLUB ROOM 
PRICES: PER DAY 75p (50p 
Non-eamers) 

COMPLETE SIX-WEEK 
COURSE £3 (£2J5 non- 

eamers). 

A new feature in the work¬ 
shop is that we are employing 
a guitar tutor (John Adams), 
in the afternoon session (2-4). 
When the workshops started on a 
regular basis in the autumn of 
1977, we had an enormous intake 
of acoustic guitarists who 
couldn’t be heard above the 
saxophonists and trumpets. So 
now we’re taking them into 
account. The guitar workshop 
will be held in the large music 
practice room of the centre for 
the arts. 
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RED BIRD “A POLITICAL 
PRISONER'S DREAM” 

A TAPE MUSICMONTAGE 
COMPOSITION, 1973-77 (48 
mins) 

BY TREVOR WISHART 


In this programme the Music 
Dept is putting on a tape- 
musicmontage in the cinema. 

The piece is scheduled 
between performances of the film 
“Padre Padrone”. (For infor¬ 
mation on this see the film 
section of the programme). There 
is a price reduction if you see 
both Padre Padrone and Red 
Bird on the same day. 

In the past “tape-music” com¬ 
positions have been presented in 
concerthalls as part of a music 
programme. However, this belies 
the nature of the art-form. Tape 
music is NOT music in another 
form. IT IS A NEW ARTISTIC 
MEDIUM. It is no closer to music 
than film is to stage dralna. That 
is, both derive their primary 
content (music or drama) from 
the earlier form, but the 
technological devices qualitatively 
transform them into a new 
medium - a new content and a 
new form. 

But even this analogy is not 
correct. For tape composition, 
in its techniques (and in the case 
of Red-Bird its subject matter) 
is further removed from music 
than film is from stage-drama, 
and more nearly approaches film 
as a medium. 

Historically it originated in the 
sound-effects departments of 
film studios (in America) and 
radio stations (in Europe). 
Technically the process of 
composition has no analogy 
whatsoever in the world of music, 
whereas every stage has some 
analogy in the film-making 
process. For instance, a summary 
of the manufacture of a tape 
composition could be as follows. 

TAPE 

Write the scenario 

Plan all sounds to be recorded 

Record all sounds 

Treat all recordings 

Edit recordings 


FILM 

Write the scenario 
Shooting schedule 
Editing 

By far the longest stages of 
this process are the last two, 
which can be repeated endlessly 
to produce greater refinements. 
The analogy with the process of 
film making is closest in this the 
central part of the process. 

‘But why put a tape piece on in 
a cinema? 

For three reasons - 

First, playing tape in the 
concert hall is anomalous. After 
hearing pieces of music performed 
by live and present musicians the 
effect of the disembodied sounds 
coming from the loudspeakers 
with no-one on stage is very dis¬ 
concerting. 

Second, presenting tape as if it 
is music makes one listen to it as 
music. The discussion of Red 
Bird below shows clearly that a 
different kind of listening is 
required. 

Third,given that specially con¬ 
structed halls for the presentation 
of tape composition do not exist 
in Britain and given the closeness 
of the nature of tape composition 
to film-making, and the most 
appropriate place to present tapes 
is in film theatres. 

RED BIRD 

The following information is 
taken from the document* 
accompanying the tape. 

Red Bird was conceived and 
manufactured over a period of 4 
years from 1973-77. The 
technical and conceptual 
problems encountered demanded 
very intense and hard work. The 
composition wasn’t “spread out” 
over 4 years — 4 years was how 
long it took to do it. Over 2,000 
stored sound-sources were used in 
the making of this piece. 

An idea of the techniques 
involved can be gleaned from 
these two examples of required 
sounds, and the solutions needed 
to produce them. 

“For the fly (bluebottle or 
blowfly) what was needed was a 
sound which would appear to be a 
buzzing fly, but which would 
change into the “zzz...” of Reas 


(zzz)on. What seemed on the 
surface to be a simple problem 
proved to be almost insurmount¬ 
able. The most obvious approach 
was to produce the sound vocally 
and filter it and change level to 
give it the characteristics of 
movement and sudden changes of 
level characteristic of a moving 
fly; then by removing the filtering 
and level changes the voice would 
‘reappear’. 

“Unfortunately this did not 
work, partly due to the limited 
filters available to me, but mainly 
because of the problem of 
context. The ear refused to be 
fooled into believing that a vocal 
source was a fly, especially where 
the transformation ‘voice to fly’ 
was attempted, as the landscape 
‘voice’ adhered to the vocal 
sound, no matter what. 

“The next approach was to 
attempt an electronic synthesis 
but, with the equipment available, 

this too proved impossible. 

again the ear would not be fooled. 

“Finally, what had seemed the 
least likely line of attack turned 
out to be the only feasible one. 
Record a FLY!! 

“I was lucky enough to find a 
biologist researching the 
behaviour of flies. All the sense- 
receptors of flies, apart from their 
eyes, are located on their feet. 
This means firstly that they can 
be stuck on the end of a rod 
without knowing about it, and 
secondly that if one touches 
their feet and then lets go they 
receive the message “Fly” and 
begin to do so, creating the 
characteristic buzzing sound. 
Thus it was possible to close- 
mike a flying fly without it 
actually moving. When the 
recording session was over, the 
fly was removed from the end of 
the rod and it flew off, none the 
wiser. 

“This was not, however, the 
whole solution. First of all the 
movement and level changes 
(caused by varying distances) of 
the fly’s normal sound had to be 
created artificially at the mixing 
panel. 

“More significantly, such a 
low-level sound had to be 
recorded at such a high level 
that the ambience of the environ¬ 
ment became a significant sound- 


constituent on the tape. Hence 
even the recorded sound of the 
fly had to be filtered and slightly 
speeded up to create a convincing 
aural illustion!!” 

“By far the most difficult 
(problem] is how to transform 

one sound into another .” E.g. 

The sound of a BOOK (an impor¬ 
tant symbol in the piece) has to 
be transformed into the sound 
of a DOOR (another symbol). 

“This transformation involved 
the matching of 2 sets of source 
material, the sounds of a 
slamming door and of a book 

being slammed on a table. 

Thus both sounds must be estab¬ 
lished by context (of some kind) 
and then, through a series of 
repetitions the context must 
change, passing through a point 
of ambiguity. In practice the 
mind tends to shit't suddenly 
from one interpretation (book- 
slam) to the other (door-slam), a 
sudden realisation that a trans¬ 
formation has taken place. 
However, our process must be 
very gradual or else the ear 
detects only a disjunction 
between 2 unrelated landscapes. 

“The transformation involves 
various factors. Firstly, the book- 
slam is higher in pitch than the 
door-slam. Next the principal 
elements contextualising the 
door-slam are the rattle of the 
handle after the slam, and the 
amount of reverberation. 

‘The book sound can be made 
to approach the door-sound by 
gradually increasing reverberation 
while the pitch moves downwards 
on successive repetitions (in 
practice, the pitches are spread 
about a mean value, and this 
moves gradually downwards .... 
otherwise the effect is very 
wooden). 

‘The door can be made to 
approach the book by moving the 
pitch gradually upwards and bit 
by bit (on each repetition) cutting 
off the sound of the handle rattle. 

“Somewhere in the middle of 
our sequence then, a slowed- 
down reverberated book meets 
a speeded up door sound without 
contextualising handle. The 2 
sequences of sounds are also 
progressively fitered to achieve 
the best matching possible where 
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they meet. However, a perfect 
matching is not possible, and 
hence the final procedure involves 
interleaving the 2 sequences 
where they meet (see diagram) 
such that the door-derived sound 
is first introduced in a context 
where the ear expects “book”, 
creating the illusion that one is 
listening to a book. The gradual 
appearance of this door-sound 
then transforms the context”. 

There are many themes and 
ideas in Red Bird, but it should 
be emphasised that they are all 
working at supra-language levels. 

“A conventionally accepted 
wisdom is that rational language 
constitutes a precise and 
articulate medium, the only 
‘objective’ means with which to 
approach the elucidation of 
reality, be it physical, ‘mental’ 
or social. Music, in contrast, is 
usually regarded as a peripheral 

activity, . at best an illdefined 

means of articulating vague 
‘emotional’ attitudes. 

“RED BIRD, however, is 
constructed on the assumption 
that, as far as global structures 
and their dynamics are con¬ 
cerned, language is a long- 
winded.and ultimately in¬ 

adequate medium, and that only 
a system of reference which 
itself partakes of a global 
structural dynamic is adequate 
to the task. 

“Music is such a medium”. 

The “political theme” is 
summed up by the following 
quotations (with commentary) 
from Albert Camus’ “L’Homme 
Revoke”. 


“A POLmCAL PRISONER’S 
DREAM 

(In) the Universe of the trial... 
every man is a criminal who is 
unaware of being so. The 
objective criminal is precisely he 
who believes himself innocent. 

In the Universe of the Trial 
every person stands accused 
before History. The victim must 
succumb to the rationality of the 
Interrogator’s case. “WE ASK 
MERELY THAT YOU LISTEN 
TO REASON”. 

The accused is never produced 
and killed before the eyes of the 
world unless he consents to say 
that his death is just 

Here then the dream has 
become the prisoner’s only haven 
from the Tyranny of Reason, 
and this dream itself an allegory 
of the ongoing conflict between 
the Rational Tyranny of the 
modern Industrial State and 
Creative Dissent. The plight of the 
prisoner may also be seen as a 
symbol for the resistance of the 


Imagination before the advance 
of its stepchild, the Desire for 
Rational Control. 

Nothing is less determined on 
conquest than reason 

The irrational escapes calcul¬ 
ation and calculation must reign 
in the empire. 

Irrational creation cannot 
however be encapsulated in the 
Book of Knowledge, and hence 
the closed book, the failed 
Tyranny over Ideas, is projected 
onto the world as a Tyranny over 
People; the “irrational” is to be 
eliminated by force; the closed 
book becomes the prison-door. 
Reason the hounds at the 
prisoner’s heels; Rationality, the 
mechanics of Torture. 

To ensure man’s control of the 
world it is necessary to suppress 
in the world and in man every¬ 
thing that escapes the empire, 
everything that does not come 


under the reign of quantity. 

In this new Jerusalem, echoing 
with the roar of miraculous 
machinery, who y^ill still 
remember the cry of the victims. 

In the Universal Factory, 
which preludes the end of Red 
Bird, the squeakings of the 
machinery reveal themselves to be 
the cries of human beings. In this 
chamber of torture, where 
language has been reduced to a 
mechanical contrivance, and the 
Body to a manipulatable machine, 
the Interrogator finally destroys 
his victim. 

His death, however, does not 
extinguish the struggle. Death 
merely heralds the ultimate death 
of all systems and the Birth of the 
new, the dialectic of creation 

within all developing systems. 

a notion which is intolerable for 
the builders of the ultimately 
secure, rationally-ordered 



.Universe. 

The interrogators, however, 
remain unconvinced. 

The real passion of the 
twentieth century is servitude''. 

As this works out in the 
scenario running through the 
piece, it is expressed as follows: 

“In RED BIRD the sounds of 
the body and of nature are 
organised to suggest conflicting 
conceptions of the world. 

“On the one hand, the Body 
has been viewed as representative 
of an extra-rational reality of 
desire, creation and death. On 
the other, since the birth of 
modern materialistic rationalism, 
the body (along with the rest of 
nature) has also been conceived 
in the image of the machine (e.g. 
Descartes on Animals as 
Automatons). This mechanical 
vision, projected into social 
organisation, subordinates people 
to the needs of a large-scale 
production and organisational 
process, treating persons as roles. 

“In general the imagery of 
machines in RED BIRD may be 
heard as representing this 
mechanical construction of 
reality. However the gestalt of 
repeating air and fluid sounds (the 
BODY/MACHINE) presents an 
ambiguous aural image, inter¬ 
pretable both as mechanism 
(bellows and pump) or organism 
(lungs and heart). 

“Thus as the victim flees from 
the hounds of reason, seeking to 
break out of this mechanical 
empire, he falls headlong into the 
weU of the body, but a slight shift 
in context transforms even this 
into a mechanical landscape. In 
contrast, soon after the “Garden” 
image has shattered, the 
machines reappear, but this time 
the image of Body-as-Machine is 
negated as the gestalt dissolves 
in a sea of erotic sounds, the 
Word-Machine bursting into a 
flock of birds. 

“However, the extended image 
of the Universal Factory, 
preceding the end of RED BIRD, 
reintroduces the mechanical 
vision with a vengeance. Finally 
broken, the body of the victim is 
thrown down, into the well. Yet 
the final transformation, linking 
Death with its natural antithesis. 
Creation, negates the mechanical 
world-view and the interrogator’s 
case. 

‘The two competing images of 
the Body form just one aspect of 
larger conceptual divide, that 
between an Eco-Logical and a 
Reationalist model of reality. 
(The following verbal description 
may seem complex and difficult, 
in contrast to the directness of 
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the aural imagery). 

“The rational reductionist 
mode is concerned with the 
cumulative systematisation of 
reality into a single enveloping 
model. Its ultimate aim is Total 
Control. In such a system, the un¬ 
known, the irrational or deviant 
cannot be tolerated.^ (Hence the 
emergence of the wolf-words 
which shatter the image of the 
Garden). Knowledge progresses 
towards Total Knowledge, limited 
only by the time available. (Thus 
in the penultimate image of the 
Universal Factory we hear the 
recapitulated sounds of birds and 
animals from the Garden 

absorbed as elements.squeaks 

.of the interminable machinery 

.the Machine is thus merely a 

metaphor for a mode of mental 
and social organisation). 

“In such a system, History is 
the history of continuous 
progress, and Death has no place, 
except as an anachronistic 
biological necessity. 

“The Eco-Logical model, 
symbolised in the Garden, is 
concerned with unpredictable 
and divergent Creation (appearing 
through various structural breaks, 
such as the “Bird-Alarm-Clock”, 
the book-pages which burst into 
the air like the fluttering of 
wings, and in general all such 
sudden transformations in the 
piece), as a heuristic device to 
generate a diversity of viable 

forms . and also with Death 

as an intrinsic function, allowing 
the redundant to be replaced by 
new possibilities. 

“In such a system, the 
unknown, the unpredictable, 
“irrational” polymorphous 

diversity, are intrinsic. (Thus, 
whereas the Universal Factory is 
dominated by the single organis¬ 
ing principle (its rhythm), the 
Garden is characterised by its 
very diversity of forms, levels, 
directions and distances.) 

‘The sinister Fly, harbinger 
of death, a natural and essential 
element of Eco-Logic, coexists in 
the Garden, but is pursued, 
unsuccessfully, by the book as an 
(irreducible) threat to Rational 
order, and emerges from the word 

“Reas(zzzz).son” as an 

instrument of rational 
tyranny”. 

It will also be helpful to bear 
in mind the following “possible 
narrative synopsis”. 


OPENING 

The motif “scream —► bird” 
stands as a shorthand symbol for 
the entire piece, and also relates 
directly to final symbol of ‘Red 
Bird’. 


The victim is being tortured 
(but this is also a symbolic 
moment; some of the ‘sharp’ 
sounds are of books (book-of-the- 
law), doors (slammed-door), and 
the word-machine). He seems to 
find release from the tightly 
ordered violence as the body- 
landscape travels through the 
erotic and animal-like to the 
sounds of breath becoming wind, 
but this is again violently inter¬ 
rupted by the assault of words. 
The words appear now ridiculous, 
now violent, transforming finally 
into the sound of the opening 
bird, only to be cut off by its 
antithesis, the hounds of reason 
(beying in a prison courtyard?, 
sound of heavy doors). The 
victim, fleeing from the inter¬ 
rogator’s voice, lets out a cry 
(opening cry) and falls headlong 
into the well of the body, only to 
find this transforming into a 
machine. 

The whole preceding section 
has the feeling of a prisoner’s 
night-mare. 

The philosopher now states his 
case, attempting to suppress the 
whispered voices of dissent by 
slamming the book of knowledge 

.instead they transform into 

the image of. 

.The Garden. 


ENDING 

Final joyfuU display of bird- 
symbol is shot out of the sky as 
the initial torture scene is taken 

up with a vengeance and the 

victim thrown into. 

.The Torture-Chamber of 

Reason: the victim and his world 

are finally annihilated. 

.The Universal Factory: 

triumph of the mechanical world¬ 
view, as all the elements of the 
piece are absorbed into a 

mechanical landscape. 

This section contains many 
specific recapitulations: e.g. the 
Book (transforming to doors) 
which tried unsuccessfully to swat 
the fly, now hammers after the 
prisoner.what the phil¬ 

osopher’s book-of-knowledge 
could not encompass, the inter¬ 
rogator’s book-of-law will contain 

by force.etc., etc., etc. 

The uniting of an image of 
apparent defeat (Scream down 
WeU) and an image of trans¬ 
cendence (Scream -—Bird) in 
the final transformation (Scream 
down Well —► Bird) negates the 
interrogator’s victory. 

At the same time, the fact 
that it is the opening bird which is 
being recapitulated here at the 
very end of the piece suggests that 
the struggle is about to begin all 
over again. 

However, despite this long 



commentary, the listener should 
not go in expecting to hear all 
these things. By far the best way 
to listen is to close the eyes and 
let the mind form images at will. 
If you do this you will be 
experiencing the composition as 
the composer intended. The 
composition should be allowed 
to work on the emotional 
(precise) level, rather than the 
analytic (imprecise). 

“Red Bird as a myth deals 
with complex ideas, and is not a 
simple piece. However, the 
structure as heard is not com¬ 
plicated. Motifs have not been 
developed in some elaborate way 
for their own sakes. The piece 
aims to distil the essence of 
several related sets of complex 
ideas, and articulate the “deep- 
structure” of these ideas in the 
most archetypal way possible, in a 
Mythic form. The aim is thus 
condensation of the complex, 
and NOT elaboration of the 
complicated”. 

This commentary “is not a 
complete visual re-presentation of 
RED BIRD because there could 
be no such thing. A piece of 
music moves and operates as a 
dynamic aural experience. [It] 
t)nly indicates certain routes 
towards an appreciation of that 
experience. 

“Music is not translatable” 
Jan Steele 


'‘REDBIRD, a document”, 
published by Trevor Wishart. On 
sale from Arts Lab Music - Price 
£ 2 . 50 . 

RED BIRD is also available on disc' 
from Arts Lab Music - Price 
£ 3 . 00 . 
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JfllL WAREHOUSE COMPANY LAURA GILBERT 


JAIL WAREHOUSE 

COMPANY presents LAURA 
GILBERT in her One-Woman 
Show from THURSDAY 3rd 
AUGUST to SATURDAY 5th 
at 730 p.m. in the Courtyard. 
Admission 80p. 


LAURA GILBERT was born 
in South London in 1941. A short 
period as a model at Hornsey 
coincided with the emergence of 
‘i ringe Theatre’ as it became 
known in the late Sixties. The 
history of that and subsequent 
developments has already been 
sufficiently documented - if 
inaccurately - but suffice it to 
say that Laura Gilbert began to 
emerge from the introspective 
earlier years as a strong force in 
performances with the various 
forms of The People Show to 
a full rounded account of herself 
now, summarising those many 


encounters that a show' throws 
up and which demand specific 
delicately poised resolutions. - 
Derek Wilson of JAIL WARE¬ 
HOUSE’ 

For ten years Laura Gilbert 
was the girl in The People Show, 
a group from which she is now 
completely severed. Her special 
merit in that group was, initially, 
that she was able to behave 
completely naturally in front of 
an audience without self con¬ 
sciousness, artificiality or (much 
of the time) clothes. She was a 
natural woman and could be 
presented as such without cloud¬ 
ing her image with any kind of 
pretence or protection. Now, as a 
maturing artist in her own right, 
she is eloquent in the business of 
harnessing a series of acts, 
remarks and gestures to the 
expression of her personal 
attitudes. No intellectual, holding 
no simple political stance, Gilbert 
is guided by two fundamental 
passions: a savage anger and 


contempt for the human race for 
falling short of its own potential 
and, paradoxically, a sunny 
forgiving tolerance of all human 
fallibility. Between these seeming 
contradictions she prances, often 
at play, always illuminating every¬ 
thing she does with an extremely 
indiosyncratic humour. Deeply 
respected professionally in tire 
world of performance art, Gilbert 
is unique and is uniquely English, 
an artist who knows exactly 
what she’s doing. 

- Jeff Nuttall. 

On the surface, Laura Gilbert’s 
One Woman Show’ is a few hours 
in the lil'e of a girl who works 
in a flower shop. But time plays 
tricks with surfaces, and the deep 
soon takes over. 

The Rower girl, in her present 
reality, copes poorly with the 
mechanical objects of everyday 
life. The breakfast toaster and 
kettle have a life of their own 
and the eggshell breaks on being 
dropped to boil. With the flowers. 


however, she has a strong under¬ 
standing and identification. She 
know's their nature, the pain of 
being cut, the short duration of 
life, and the importance of these 
mysterious beauties in the 
climatic and ceremonial moments 
of human living. 

It is so simple; each day 
getting up, getting dressed, having 
breakfast, going to the shop. 
These are the ordinary rituals of 
every day; shot through with 
hesitations, haphazard thoughts 
and anecdotes that take hold of 
the mind of an independent 
vulnerable woman. 

Against this comes another 
voice, recorded on tape invading 
her work and slowly taking over. 
It is her own voice but the voice 
of memory pulling her back into 
childhood to a time when she 
lived with her grandmother. 
Gradually the persona of this 
strange old woman takes over the 
stage, takes over the mind of the 
flower girl . . . 

- J ulian Roberts. 
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WELFARE STATE 



WELFARE STATE presents: 

“UPPENDOWN MOONEY or 
THE EXPLODING BEAR AND 
THE BLUE river:’ 

in the ARENA OPEN AIR 
THEATRE at Midlands Arts 
Centre, Cannon Hill from 

THURSDAY 14th SEPTEMBER 
to SATURDAY 23rd 

SEPTEMBER at 7.30 p.m. 

(excluding Sunday) with matinees 
at 2.30 p.m. on SATURDAY 
I6th and SATURDAY 23rd. 
Admission: Adults 40p; Children 

20p. 

The WELI ARE STATE has 
performed in Birmingham on 3 
occasions under the Lab’s 

auspices and we are particularly 
pleased that their new show 
“Uppendown Mooney or the 
Exploding Bear and the Blue 
River” is being presented by 
the Birmingham Theatre’s 
Consortium (Birmingham 

Repertory Theatre, The Midlands 
Arts Centre, Aston Centre for the 
Arts and the Arts Lab) at The 


Outdoor Theatre at Cannon Hill. 

THIS IS A SHOW FOR ALL THE 
FAMILY 

“Makes Star Wars look like a 
whist drive” (Volcano Jones). 

Welfare State are called a 
theatre company but they jump 
about too much to be classified 
as actors. They sing too much for 
English people. They grin and live 
in tents and dress up as animals 
as much as possible. They make 
too many jokes to be avant- 
garde. Their costumes are out¬ 


rageous - like the sort of get-up 
adopted by primitive tribes. They 
are over-imaginative. 

Their new “show” Uppen¬ 
down Mooney or the Exploding 
Bear and the Blue River is 
supposedly set in an English 
village. But it demonstrates none 
of the perception of Thomas 
Hardy or the Archers. This so- 
called English village is populated 
by wild animals most of them not 
indiginous to our archipelago 
immortalised by William Shakes¬ 
peare as “this sceptred Isle” '. 
The squire of the village is a polar 


bear! The postman is an orang¬ 
utang! (He makes love to a 
dolphin!) The heroine is a 
swallow! The village idiot is a 
hedgehog! 

This farrago has 19 “scenes” 
and 25 “songs”. Much of the 
dialogue is in rhyme but it 
compares unfavourably with the 
work of Algernon Swinburne to 
mind at any rate. Algernon 
Swinburne lived in a suburb 
and was interested in ' trans¬ 
forming prosodic method and 
beating. 

To sum-up; cannibals might 
enjoy this show. But it is not 
recommended to English gentle- 
.men. 

Bernard Lupin (Someday Times) 

THE ARENA OPEN AIR 
THEATRE will be protected 
during wet weather. 

“Uppendown Mooney or the 
Exploding Bear and the Blue 
River” was devised by Welfare 
State and written by Adrian 
Mitchell. 
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LONDON CfILUNO 


‘LONDON CALLING’ presents 
“PERFORMANCE PLUS” - in 
the HOLT STREET GALLERY, 
THE COFFEE BAR, THE 
FOYER and THE COURTYARD 
from WEDNESDAY 26th JULY 
to SATURDAY 5th AUGUST 
from 1 pjn. daily (except 
Sunday). Peak periods of activity 
will be 30 minutes before the 
commencement of film screen¬ 
ings in the Cinema. Check time¬ 
table for detailed times. 

London Calling organised a 
performing arts festival in Covent 
Garden during September 1976. 
It brought together the work 
of five Inner London artists 
groups; was jointly financed by 
the ACGB and GLAA; and 
presented over forty artists, poets 
and, musicians. Many of the 
artists were unfamiliar with each 
other’s work and from meetings 
and discussions emerged the idea 
of working together outside 
London. 

The artists are not interested 
in being a well defined group but 
in exploring their individual art 
through a variety of media to 
the limits defined by each gallery 
environment and their own 
specific proposals. These 

proposals involve using 

Installations, Workshops and live 
Performances, Video and 
Seminars for at least a week in 
selected galleries and art centres 
throughout Britain. 

In January 1978, London 
Calling presented “Performance 
Plus” for one week at the Acme 
Gallery, Covent Garden, London 
WC2 with a continuous pro¬ 
gramme of rehearsals, discussions, 
video tapes and live evening per¬ 
formances, as well as installations 
and pertinent documentation. 

London Calling gratefully 
acknowledges the Arts Council 
grant enabling the artist to be 
available every day at the 
Birmingham Arts Lab from 26 th 
July to 5th August (excluding 
Sunday) as an essential part of 
the “Performance Plus” 
exhibition. 

The daily programme will 
include installations, video films, 
workshops and discussions as well 
as a selection, of books, magazines 
photographs and records by the 
artists. 

Those taking part are John 
Blandy, Paul Buck, Paul Burwell, 
Kevin Costello, Bruno DeMattio, 
Tina Keane, Peter Lloyd-Jones, 
David Medalla, Oriol Quadras, 
Amikam Toren, Michael Upton 
Nail Oram and Jackie Lansley. 
Still photography by Frances 


LONDON CALLING present PERFORMANCE PLUS 


Performances 

Thursday 27th “Music & Dance” 
Friday 28th “Readings” 


Saturday 29th “Duos” 


Continuous Installations: 

John Blandy Courtyard 
Amikam Toren “Portraits” 

Tina Keane Gallery 

Michael Upton & Peter Uoyd-Jones 


Newman. 

Amikam Toren’s proposal: 
“Dear Alex, I would like to do 
your portrait with you”, allows 
those who wish to participate 
to do so in their own way by 
following the simple (yet 
metaphysically complex) 

instructions to collect the 
minimum number of objects, that 
may include other people, words 
or whatever to provide a meta- 


Paul Burwell 

Paul Buck 
Neil Oram 
John Sharkey 
Tina Keane 

David Medalla & Oriol Quadres 
Bruno DeMattio & Kevin Costello 
Michael Upton & Peter Lloyd-Jones 


Coffee Bar 


Coffee Bar 


phorical description of oneself 
which will then be photographed 
by the artist. Each participant 
is later sent a 10 x 8 b & w print 
of his or her portrait. The project 
is regenerative in the sense that 
some of the portraits done at 
the Acme Gallery in January were 
on view at the Peterloo, and those 
done in Manchester will be shown 
at the Birmingham Arts Lab, and 
so on. 


Amikam Toren was born in 
Jerusalem and has lived in 
London since 1968. One man 
shows at Edinburgh Festival ’69 ; 
Annely Juda Fine Art ’73; Urban 
Landscape Exchange ’75; Co¬ 
founder and co-editor of “Wall¬ 
paper Magazine”; Summer Show 
5, Serpentine Gallery ’76; ‘On 
Sight’, Arnolfini Bristol, ‘Simple 
Fractions’, House Gallery, 
London ’77. 

Peter Lloyd-Jones and Michael 
Upton are both painters who 
live in the South-West of England 
and have combined together on 
Performance work since 1975. 
Their previous performances 
include Expanded Cinema Show, 
ICA ’75, London Calling ’76, one 
hour using projected light and 
real-time in which the action 
occurred. Their approach is low- 
keyed and intense as may be 
remembered from their appear¬ 
ance at the Peterloo Gallery, 
Nov. ’77, and currently involved 
with the special equipment that 
surrounds these public perform¬ 
ances as well as the interaction 
with different environments and 
people. 

Bruno DeMattio and Kevin 
Costello are another performance 
duo who will be together during 
this session. Kevin Costello is a 
well-known actor and theatre 
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performances in Belgium, Hebden 
Bridge, York, London, Brighton 
etc. Recently in Amiens, he 
presented an installation of 
treated documents, photographs 
and painted-poems. Some of this 
material will be at the Lab and 
he will be available to talk about 
his work, especially the contexts 
in which oral poetry relates to 
his many other activities and 
interests. Publications include 
Pimot ’68; The Honeymoon 
Killers ’70; Six extracts from 
Maidstoned ’74; Time Is ’75; 
Violations Vol. 1 ’77. 

David Medalla and Oriol Quadres 
are engaged on a series of twelve 
performance art works called 
‘Reciprocal Didacticks. The first 
‘David teaching Oriol how to 
dance’ was presented in January 
’78 and the Acme Gallery during 
the second London Calling Arts 
Festival. ‘Oriol teaching David 
how to mend a fused electric 
switch’, at the Architectural 
Association, and ‘David teaching 
Oriol how to cook Philippine 
noodles’ at the Slade School of 
Art, in March were followed by 
‘David and Oriol learning about 
Magellan and the circum - 
navigation of the world’ at the 
ICA in May. 

Neil Oram’s main activity during 
the last 20 years has been the 
study of mental and psychic 


conditioning. He recently held a 
weekend workshop at the 
Spectrum Theatre in sculpture, 
has held poetry readings and 
worked on the study of language. 
He has published 5 books of 
poems and a book of philosophy. 

Jackie Lansley trained as a dancer 
with the Royal Ballet and the 
London School of Contemporary 
Dance and later with Sally Potter 
formed “Limited Dance 
Company”. She has recently per¬ 
formed on her own and with 
many others concerned with 
performance. In ‘Spare Rib’ (Nov 
’77) Jackie Lansley stated that 
‘Silent images can be very power¬ 
ful. However, I think it’s 
important to connect the images 
we are dancing with some real 
sense of what’s happening to 
women in a wider social context, 
or else there’s a danger of simply 
regarding the work as a new vogue 
aesthetic of what the ‘modern’ 
dancer should look like. 

John Sharkey, poet and author 
(Mindplay ’70) and Celtic 
Mysteries ’75) has been co¬ 
ordinating London Calling since 
its inception early in 1976 and 
previously the Tone Place 
seminars in Covent Garden. He 
will present ‘Variations on a 
Truth Game’, an audio-visual 
poem throughout the exhibition 
at the Arts Lab. 


secretary of the London 
Musicians Collective and will be 
available to initiate a discussion 
type seminar with local musicians 
and artists and anyone else who 
might be interested. He 
occasionally edits “Musics” and 
“Readings” magazines, both will 
be on sale in the Gallery as well 
as copies of his records and tapes. 


John Blandy will be installing his 
latest work The Gramophone 
Chant’ and using it as a focus 
for any workshop activity that 
may emerge. This work like 
The Fan Piece’ (Royal College 
June ’77) and ‘Water Drip Hot 
Plate’ (Acme Gallery Jan ’78) 
incorporates delicate tonal 
qualities as well as being 
impressive in the manner it 
occupies space, in the traditional 
sculpture sense, and continues 
over an extended period of time. 
As one of the originators of the 
London Calling group and 
previously the Artists Meeting 
Place in Co vent Garden, collective 
work for him includes all forms of 
meaningful activity that evolve 
from a truly creative desire to 
participate rather than, as often 
is the case with artists, merely 
an appearance of doing so. 


Paul Buch lives at Hebden Bridge, 
is a poet and editor of ‘Curtains’ 
magazine and during the past 
few years has done many solo 


David Medalla 

director and is at present working 
in Birmingham. 


Bruno DeMattio was born in 
Germany and has been involved 
in actions - performances - 
happenings - magical actions - 
element actions - body language 
- video (Venice Biennale ’76) 
and many one-man and group 
shows on the Continent. 
Publications and text con¬ 
tributions in dil'ferent artmags 
and artbooks. He will present a 
daily seminar in connection with 
his video tape ‘Who Am I’ (part 
one) including a dynamic 
meditation session. The second 
part of ‘Who Am I’ will be filmed 
on the London Calling Tour; 
those who are interested can 
take part. 


Tina Keane’s performance and 
video art reflects her interests 
in children’s games. The manner 
in w'hich she has incorporated 
the age-old hopscotch into her 
performance work or recently at 
the Serpentine Springshow No. 3, 
installing a set of real swings with 
a video camera placed under the 
seat, is so that the spectator was 
able to re-experience that special 
childhood feeling. 


Paul Burwell is a percussionist and 
performer who has collaborated 
with many poets and artists 
during the past few years. He is 
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Jackie Lansley 

Extracts from an article in the 
New Manchester Review on 
London Calling’s High Perfor¬ 
mance’ at the Peterloo Gallery 
Manchester. 

In that it involves the use oj 
colour, line, shape and space. 
Performance Art can he related to 
paintintt or sculpture. In its aware¬ 
ness of the use of the body it 
has links with dance, mime, and 
ritual drama. Amongst 
performance artists it is possible 
to find those whose concern 
tends more towards theatre, 
others whose intentions are to 
create more abstract pieces of 
work. Common to all Perform¬ 
ance Art is the role of the artist 
as an integral part of the work: 
the artist becomes both performer 
and object, as well as 
manipulator: his body movements 
are vital in the formal element 
of the work. 

Music, words, films, sounds, 
props and costumes - some or all 
of these may he used by the 
artist, hut it is the relationships 
that the artist creates between 
and with these, by means of his 
actual physical being, that is a 
central element. 

Unlike other art forms, where 
the finished product is presented 
to the spectator, the perform¬ 
ance artist presents the process 
of creation and by so doing can 
involve the spectator in some 
way. The work can become a 


shared experience between artist 
and spectator, rather than two 
isolated experiences, i.c., one of 
creation and one of observing. 

There is no need for the 
spectator to know the history 
of the art form, or its language: 
there is none of the esoteric 
qualitij found in so much of the 
20th century art. The perform¬ 
ance artist works with ordinary, 
recognizable objects, often in 
familiar situations. This does 
not mean however that the 
resultant performance is ordinary 
or mundane: for the artist's 
imagination and sensibility can 
transform the ordinary into the 
extraordinary and so provide the 
spectator with a new perception 
of reality. 

Performance art can often be 
like last night's television: it is 
often an experience of the present 
transient time rather than a 
cherished piece of wall hanging. 
Performance art is the art of 
risks and dangers. It is often 
violent, sluK'king and disgusting 
but at the same time it can he a 
powerfully beautiful experience 
for both artist and spectator. 

To defend performance art 
against it's many enemies is 
always difficult. It has little or 
no history to back up its case 
and the mind of the spectator 
has to be free, if possible, from 
any preconceptions or 
connotations. 


ROB con : a 


ROB CON : X with “The 

I'allacitic Nude World of Pupil - 
Perception”. 

HOLT STREET GALLERY from 
TUESDAY 8th AUGUST to 
TUESDAY 15th AUGUST 
(excluding Sundays) from 1 pjn. 
to 8 p.m. Admission Free. 

Rob Con:;K will also 

present 2 evening performances in 
the Gallery at 7.30 p.m. on 
1 RIDAY 11th and SATURDAY 
12th August — “The Positive - 
Programme of the Treble-Naught- 
Gawp”. 

Rob Con:vA has based him¬ 
self in Birmingham for the past 
6 years working in Birmingham 
and the West Midlands area on 
numerous occasions in Public 
situations i.e.. City Squares, 


Streets, Pubs, Colleges, 
Universities etc., using a house in 
Handsworth as a base and a paint¬ 
ing studio. 

His collection of information/ 
sculpturc/painting/drawing/ 
costume has not been shown 
together in a ‘various-media-work’ 
Inhibition in the West Midlands 
area before, and as he is soon 
moving from Birmingham to a 
Studio-Shop in Wales, this 
Exhibition will be the first and 
also his last show in Birmingham. 

By showing performance/ 
sculpture along side a more 
traditional media such as painting 
(N.B. by same artist) Rob Con 
thinks that the performance 
aspect may be more likely to be 
at least considered, by certain 
factions of the general public, 
who tend to dismiss experim¬ 
ental work of this nature . . . . 
Rob Con’s aim on this occasion 
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is not ‘work-acceptance’ but to 
combat the ‘horse-blinkers of 
instant-dismissal’. 

N.B. On Eclecticism (this is 
not a full contrived use of per¬ 
formance/sculpture along side the 
more traditional Arts (for work 
acceptance) but the natural use 
by, an artist, of available media/ 
methods whether from the past/ 
present or future, with which to 
express his ideas.) 

Artist’s Statement 

“HULLO” by a New Nation: 
I Imagine that my Eyes are Two 
Cities, by Fingers the Populous... 
The Imagination is a Country in 
the World .. 

I am a Developing Country, my 
name is Rob Con, v<. 

My Industries try ‘not’ to manu¬ 
facture the ‘Glue’ which is spread 
between the Fingers of the 
Imagination. 

Biographical Information 

Rob Con:’X (Robert Conybeare) 
1949 Born: Neath S. Wales. 
1967-69 Swansea College of Art. 
1969-72 Wolverhampton College 
of Art (B.B. 1st Hons). 

1972- 73 Birmingham Poly¬ 

technic (H.N.D.). 

1973- 74 Part-time lecturer, 

Salford. 

Awards/Prizes 

1973- 74 Award Grant for 

‘Experimental Projects’ (Perform- 
ance/Sculpture/etc.). 

1973 Major Painting Prize Welsh 
Arts Council National Exhibition. 

1974- 75 Award Grant (Perform¬ 
ance/Sculp ture/etc.). 

1974 West Midlands Arts Council 
Tour Award. 

1975- 76 Award Grant (Perform 
ance/Sculpture/etc. 

1975 West Midlands Arts Council 
Tour Award. 

1976 Welsh Arts Council Tour 
Award. 

1976- 77 Award Grant (Perform- 
ance/Sculpture/etc.). 

1977- 78 Welsh Arts Coundl 
Painting Award. 

1978 British Arts Council Tour 
Award. 

Various other ‘smaller’ prizes and 
Awards. 

Exhibitions: 

Numerous venues, i.e., Art 
Galleries/s tree ts/colleges/theatres/ 
festivals/pubs/etc., showing ‘ideas’ 
using Performance/Sculpture/ 

Painting/Costume/Poetry. 

Rob Con has worked at the Paris 
Museum of Modem Art, To 
Blackburn City Art Gallery, to 
the Pub around the comer . . . . 


PHOENIX HR1SIN0 



Work by Kate Walker, Sue 
Richardson, Monica Ross and 
Suzy Varty, in the Holt Street 
Gallery from Monday 21st 
August to Saturday 2nd 
September (excluding Sundays) 
from 1 p.m. to 8 p jn. Admission 
25p. 

The artists will be working 
continuously in the Gallery 
during the first week and during 
the second week the work 
achieved will be on display in 
the Gallery. 

The most important and 
indeed unusual aspect of this 
show is that the four artists 
will create a giant collage/ 
assemblage environment during 
the normal Gallery opening times 
while at the same time responding 
to the reactions and responses 
of the public. The Gallery in 
effect becomes the studio. 

The subject of the work is 
the changing lives of women in 
the last 5 years and, by 
implication, those of the family 
and men. 

SUE RICHARDSON is co- 
editor of “Mama” and a co- 
founder of Brum Women’s Art 
Group. She has been working 
with crochet and textiles as fine 
art. 

MONICA ROSS is co-editor 
of “Mama” and co-founder of 
Brum Women’s Art Group. She 
will be particularly concerned 
with collage, drawing and the 
creation of an environment. 

SUZY VARTY is co-editor of 
“Mama” and co-founder of Brum 
Women’s Art Group. Her main 
interests are in graphics and stage 
design; she is also the editor of 
“Heroine”. 

KATE WALKER plans to 
bring real life to the Art Gallery 
(amongst other places). 


anonymous 

artistes^ 
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INDEPENDENT 

CINEMA 



EDITORlflL 


The visiting filmmakers in this 
programme of Independent 
Cinema screenings are MarUyn 
Halford on 2nd August and 
Dave Critchley on 12th 
September. Both of these shows 
will include live performance as 
part of the event. Marilyn Halford 
has a specific interest in dance 
(she writes regular dance reviews) 
and much of the use of live 
performance in her shows is in 
re-enacting in front of the screen 
surface the ‘action’ of the film. 
Dave Critchley’s work is also 
concerned with time structures: 
the ‘time’ of the creation of the 
film/video and the ‘time’ of its 
viewing. 

In many ways, this work is 
related to the performance art 
which can be seen at the Lab 
from the 25th July to 2nd 
August. Performance art draws 
on elements from dance, theatre, 
mime, music and film. Annabel 
Nicholson, one of the artists 
performing in this package, is 
also a filmmaker. Much ‘expanded 
cinema’ can be seen as 
performance art in the fore¬ 
grounding of the projection event 
as the primary basis of experience 
for the film viewer and in present¬ 
ing, not an end art-product, but 
the process of its own creation. 
A review of ‘London Calling’ in 
the New Manchester Review 
states: “Unlike other art’ forms, 
where the finished product is 
presented to the spectator, 
the performance artist presents 
the process of creation and by so 
doing can involve the spectator 
in some way. The work can 
become a shared experience 
between artist and spectator, 
rather than two isolated exper¬ 
iences, i.e., one of creation and 
one of observing”. 

In performance art, it is the 
presence of the artist which is the 
main element. In much of 
‘expanded cinema’ work, it is the 
projection event which is the 


WEDNESDAY 2 AUGUST 7.30 
pjn. BAR 

VISITING FILMMAKER 
MARILYN HALFORD - FILM 
AND PERFORMANCE. 

After a week of performance 
art in the Gallery, Marilyn 
Halford will present an evening of 
film and performance in the Bar. 
She writes: 


main element, and both Marilyn 
Halford and Dave Critchley are 
concerned in their work with the 
two time/space fields of creation/ 
viewing which are opened up by 
this. In Marilyn’s work, the role 
of the camera is that creation 
also becomes a significant 
element in the viewing situation. 

The theatre shows in this 
programme are BERLIN 16th 
AUGUST and JUVENILE 
LIAISON on 30th August. Both 
of these shows will be preceded 
by an introduction. BERLIN, 
made in 1927 by the German 
Walter Ruttman, who came to 
filmmaking from painting and 
music. He was an early innovator, 
along with the Germans Viking 
Eggeling and Hans Richter, in 
abstract animation. 

His film, BERLIN, betrays a 
painter’s sensibility and has been 
included in this programme to 
provide a contrast of style with 
Vertov’s ‘Man with a movie 
camera’, made at the same time, 
which was shown in an earlier 
programme. It also exhibits 
lyrically evocative elements 
similar to those of later ‘experim¬ 
ental’ films of the 1960’s, such as 
Bruce Baillie’s CASTRO STREET 
(1966) which was shown in our 
first programme. (Significantly, 
the beginning of CASTRO 
STREET is similar to BERLIN 
in the nostalgia evoked by the 
use of ‘railroad imagery’). 

JUVENILE LIAISON, 

financed by the BFI Production 
Board, has suffered serious 
exhibition problems due to the 
controversial nature of its subject 
matter. The film, made by Joan 
Churchill and Nick Broomfield 
in 1974, attempts to come to 
grips with the workings of the 
Juvenile Liaison Dept., of the 
Lancashire Police Force. It is 
hoped that one of the makers *of 
the film will be present at the 
screening. 

Tony Bloor. 


mterest in performance. I make 
films with myself as subject, 
then I take part in the projection 
each time by re-enacting the film 
in an attempt at synchrony. In 
these films 1 explore physical 
rhythm and formal performance 
patterns that must be adpated 
for each show”. 


“Footsteps” 

“Hands Knees and Boomsadaisy” 
“Air” 

“In Flight” 

“6 Rehearsals” 

“FOOTSTEPS” 

“Footsteps” is my first film. 
It is filmed in the manner of a 
?ame; the cameraman looks 
through the viewfinder; he tries 
to creep up on me standing with 
my back to him. I spin round, he 
freezes, the image freezes; if I 
saw him move he returns to his 
start, the image spins, returns to 
a rosebush, spins, sights on my 
back, continues with the game. 

“HANDS KNEES AND BOOM¬ 
SADAISY” 

Alone, I played a hand- 
clapping game towards the 
camera, then the game of the 
title, i At the screening I replay 
the game with my image, trying 
to keep in time, trying to reach 
the hands, trying to create an 


WEDNESDAY 16 AUGUST 9 
pjn. CINEMA. BERLIN, 
SYMPHONY OF A GREAT CITY 
Direction/Editing: Walter 

Ruttman 

Scenario: Carl Mayer. 
Photography: Karl Freund. 

1927 16 mm. 78 mins. 

Walter Ruttman (1887-1941) 
was born in Frankfurt, Germany. 
Along with painting, he studied 
architecture and music. He 
became a successful designer of 
posters. Admiring Viking Eggeling 
he also became an early film 
experimenter, and in 1924 
created a nightmarish dream 
sequence about black hawks for 
Fritz Lang’s films on the 
NIBELUNGEN saga. He also 
admired Dziga Vertov and Sergei 
Eisenstein. All these influences 
seemed to come together in 
BERLIN: SYMPHONY OF THE 
CITY (BERLIN: DIE SINFONIE 
DER GROSSTADT, 1927), 
directed and edited by Ruttman 
and photographed by Karl 
Freund. It was by no means the 
first film about a great city; 
predecessors included Kaufman 
and Kopalin’s MOSCOW and 
numerous short films including 
MANNAHATTA (1921) by the 
Americans Paul Strand and 
Charles Sheeler, and an earlier 
venture by a Swedish visitor to 
New York, Julius Jaenzon - 
NEW YORK 1911. But none of 
these had so strikingly suggested 
a painting heritage, and none 


illusion of two times playing 
together. 

“AIR” 

By a window, in the sun, on a 
silver flute, I was filmed four 
times. I played, four times, an 
air by Purcell. 

“CM FLIGHT” 

All things flying; a weather 
cock, a gaUeon, pigeons, house- 
martins, aeroplanes move across 
the sky, the screen. This is a short 
symphony of editing. 

“6 REHEARSALS” 

2% minutes of film is 
projected seven times. With each 
projection the simple dramatic 
activity of the image is further 
enacted tableau fashion, in front 
of the screen. Each time the film 
runs out and is rewound by the 
projectionist, the actors hold their 
pose, frozen, a three dimensional 
image illuminated by a film beam. 


spurred so many imitations. 
BERLIN started a wave of “city 
symphonies,” to which Ruttman 
himself later contributed films 
on Dusseldorf, Stuttgart, and 
Hamburg. 

In BERLIN: SYMPHONY 
OF THE CITY the word 
“symphony” is significant, 
Ruttman was interested m 
rhythms and patterns. People 
form part of the patterns, but 
Ruttman is not especially inter¬ 
ested in the people themselves. 
The film depicts a day in the life 
of the city: this dawn-to-dusk 
progression is the only “plot”. 
An early morning entrance into 
the city, by railroad, opens the 
film. It is an extraordinarily 
dynamic opening, and character¬ 
istically devoid of human content. 
It is compounded of telephone 
lines bobbing up and down along 
the track, stroboscopic patterns 
of railroad bridge beams, tracks 
dividing and coming together 
as seen from the front of the 
train, jiggling movements of 
couplings - all these intercut with 
glimpses of landscape, changing 
from rural to metropolitan to 
industrial. In the city we first 
see a quiet sequence of empty 
streets, restfully interlaced; then 
the city awakes via a catalogue 
of opening shutters, blinds, 
curtains, windows, doors. All 
manner of machinery gradually 
goes into action. Machines are a 
major interest throughout and are 


MARILYN HALFORD 


“.another line of interest 

in film arose from dancing - an 


BERLIN: SYMPHONY Of fl GREAT 
CITY 
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INDEPENDENT CINEMA 



often seen without human 
operators. An office sequence 
gives us frenzy compounded of 
typewriter and telephone activity. 
Eisenstein “shock” editing 
techniques are here injected: in 
the midst of phone calls we see 
monkeys chattering, dogs lunging 
at each other. Sugh animal- 


human intercutting is done at 
several points. A symphonic score 
by Edmund Meisel was composed 
to accompany the film, and was 
featured in bit city showings”. 

From “Documentary: A 
history- of the non-fiction film” 
by Erik Barnovw. 


JUVENILE LlflSON 


WEDNESDAY 30 AUGUST 7 
pjn. CINEMA. JUVENILE 

LIAISON 

Nick Broomfield and Joan 

Churchill/B.F.I. Production Board 
with members of the Lancashire 
Police Force, Department of 

Juvenfle Liaison.^ 

1974 Colour/16 mm. 88 mins. 

Nick Broomfield and Joan 
Churchill’s film records the day- 
to-day work of two police officers 
in the juvenile liaison section of 


the Lancashire police force. Their 
work is involved with children 
aged between seven and sixteen, 
usually first offenders who have 
not been brought before the 
juvenile court. The film follows 
a number of cases, showing the 
officers’ visits to homes and 
schools, their interviews with 
parents and children, and inter¬ 
views with the officers’ own 
families. 

The children’s offences range 



from petty crime, usually shop¬ 
lifting, to insolence to their 
parents or relations. The juvenile 
liaison officers are summoned by 
parents or schoolteachers, or 
patrol the supermarkets to find 
truants. They see their job as 
being the prevention of any 
future misdemeanours which 
would lead to the children ending 
up in court. Their procedure 
is therefore to chastise conduct 
likely, in their view, to develop 
into criminal tendencies. The 
type of conduct which is seen as 
the root of these tendencies is 
the ‘rejection of authority’, 
either of the parents in the family 
or the state in the education 
system - the manifestations of 
this are in insolence, foul 


language, truancy and a refusal 
to tell the truth. The officers’ 
interventions in the affair consist 
of showing the children that, in 
the last resort, they cannot get 
away with their actions without 
unpleasant consequences for 
themselves, their parents and the 
social fabric as a whole; the 
officers ask a series of questions 
to the child to force an acknow¬ 
ledgement of the responsibility 
of his or her place in that set of 
relations. They are also warned of 
what will happen if he or she 
continues to step out of place. 
A rough scenario of what happens 
is as follows: the child is question¬ 
ed, punishment is threatened, the 
child breaks down in tears, and 
the police officer promises to 


return later to check on the 
child’s conduct. The sequences, 
filmed over seven weeks, take 
place as far as possible, in ‘real 
time’, showing interviews in their 
entirety. One of the film-makers’ 
major concerns was to present 
their material as it had occurred, 
using available lighting, and with¬ 
out voice-over commentary. 

The film attempts to confront 
its audience directly with a series 
of events which would otherwise 
remain unseen by most members 
of the public. In this sense it takes 
up a position on the delicate 
matter of what separates ‘public’ 
from ‘private’ in society. 

The position that the film 
takes on this sensitive issue has 
produced a controversy around 
it. The Lancashire police claim 
that the film ‘misinterprets’ then- 
work, and that, although per¬ 
mission to film was granted, in 
each case, the use to which the 


material was to be put should 
have been fully explained before¬ 
hand. The film’s aesthetic is, 
however, not one of ‘inter¬ 
pretation’ of events. The docu¬ 
mentary form is used to present 

the material without extra 

information or added 
commentary as a guarantee of 
good faith that what is 
represented on the screen speaks 
its own truth. 

JUVENILE LIAISON is one 
of the very few films that 
stretches the bounds of the docu¬ 
mentary form to its limits, 
producing the type of controversy 
which has surrounded the work of 
Frederick Wiseman and the quasi- 
documentaries of Peter Watkins 
(with whom Joan Churchill 

worked on PUNISHMENT 

PARK). It confronts the audience 
on where it stands, in relation 
both to what it sees and how it 
sees it. 


DfWE CR1TCHLEY 


TUESDAY 12 SEPTEMBER, 
7.30 p.m. BAR. 

VISITING FILMMAKER - 
DAVE CRTTCHLEY - VIDEO 
AND PERFORMANCE. 

The second of the visiting 
filmmakers in this programme will 
also be including live perform¬ 
ance within the show. On this 
occasion, Dave Critchley will be 
showing a selection of video 
tapes, followed by a video and 
performance piece. The tapes will 
include: 

^ENO REACHES ZERO. 5 mins. 
STATIC ACCELERATION 15 
mins. 


MEMORY ONE AND TWO 7 
mins. 

TRIALOGUE 7 mins, 
and 

GETTING ON 20 mins (Video/ 
performance) 

On his work, he says: 

“My tapes and performance 
work have been concerned with 
time and with creating temporal 
structures which allow differing 
interpretations. More recent work 
also deals with narrative 
structures in relation to these 
time anomalies”. 


B’HflM FILM MAKERS’CO OP 


BIRMINGHAM FILM¬ 

MAKERS CO-OPERATIVE have 
organised this series of Indepen¬ 
dent Films in an attempt to 
introduce on a regular basis a 
little of the vast amount of 
work in film and video which 
has been, and continues to -be. 
produced outside of the film 
industry. The emphasis which 
has been placed upon visiting 
filmmakers and the use of the 
bar area is an attempt to 
introduce this work in an alters 
native environment in which to 
view films, and to close the gap 
which exists between film 
production and film distribution 
by providing an opportunity for 
discussion between filmmaker and 
audience. 


In order to bring film 
production within easier reach of 
the public we were able to offer 
good facilities for film and 
sound editing on 16mm film. 
The Co-operative also has access 
to additional equipment, 
organises exhibition of 
members work, and can offer 
advice on sources of finance. 
At present the Co-operative 
operates as a focus for indi¬ 
vidual filmmakers rather than as a 
production unit. However, we 
would welcome enquiries from 
anyone wishing to work in a 
group situation, or those who 
are working individually. 

For further information on 
the Film Co-op and its activities, 
contact: Roger He wins or Tony 
Bloor at the Arts Lab. 
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THE INNCXENT 


Director: Luchino Visconti. 
Italy/France, 1976. 

Script: Suso Cecchi D’Amico, 

Enrico Medioli, Luchino Visconti. 
Photography: Pasqualino de 

Santis. 

Music: Berceuse, Waltzes by 
Chopin, Turkish March by Mozart 
Les Jeux deux a la Villa d'Este 
by Liszt, performed by Franco 
Mannino. 

Leading Players: Giancarlo 

Giannini (Tullio Hermil), Laura 
Antonelli (Giuliana Hermil), 
Jennifer O’Neill (Countess Teresa 
Raffo), Rina Morelli (Tullio’s 
mother), Massimo Girotti 
(Stefano Egano). 

Technicolour/Scope. English 
subtitles. Certificate X 128 
minutes. 

“In an odd way Visconti’s 
career, at the time of his death, 
was coming full circle. After the 
fuU tide of THE DAMNED, his 
operatic approach was receding in 
favour of a sort of chamber- 
melodrama. CONVERSATION 
PIECE had its moments of grand- 
gesture hyperbole, but its 
prevailing tone was meditative 
and elegaic. And Visconti’s last 
film THE INNOCENT is also 
his most restrained: a slow, rapt, 
exquisitely staged melodrama 
(based on a novel by D’Annuzio) 
in which Visconti has finally 


banished all conflict and dis¬ 
proportion between the story and 
the cinematic ‘dressing’. 

“The plot is a strange and 
tortuous imbroglio of love and 
lust in turn-of-the-century Italy. 
A wealthy philanderer (Giancarlo 
Giannini) neglects his wife (Laura 


Antonelli) for an on-off affair 
with a beautiful courtesan 
(Jennifer O’Neill). His wife, 
spurred on by feelings of revenge, 
enjoys a brief encounter with a 
handsome young writer. A 
reconciliation takes place between 
husband and wife, but during 


their “second honeymoon” she 
finds she is pregnant with her 
ex-lover’s child. The child is born 
and instantly becomes a weapon 
in the couple’s renewed 
antagonism. Guilt, Jealousy and 
recrimination flare up, and the 
story ends with a death and a 
suicide. 

“Visconti clearly reverences 
his material. The film opens with 
that time-honoured device of a 
hand (Visconti’s) opening the 
pages of a book (D’Annunzio’s), 
and the plot unfolds, up to and 
even including its eventful climax, 
at the measured stately pace of a 
novel. What makes it also a 
triumphant piece of cinema is 
first Visconti’s astonishing sense 
of colour and decor - a sense 
always harnessed to the meaning 
of each scene (harsh reds and 
golds, for example, in the 
courtesan’s house, bridal white in 
the villa where husband and wit'e 
reach their reconciliation) - and 
secondly the inspired simplicity 
of his camerawork. Baroque 
flourishes have been abandoned: 
the camera simply fmds the 
perfect place from which to 
watch the actors opening up 
for us their thoughts and 
emotions. The performances by 
Giannini and Antonelli are 
superb, and altogether this is the 
cinema’s first “must” of 1978” 



’TISfl PITY SHElSfl WHORE 



Director: Giuseppe Patroni Griffi 
Italy, 1971. 

Script: Giuseppe Patroni Griffi, 
Alfio Valdamini, Carlo Carunchio 
Based on the play 'Tis Pity She's 
A Whore by John Ford. 
Photography: Vittorio Storaro. 
Music: Ennio Morricone. 

Leading players: Charlotte 

Rampling (Annabella), Oliver 
Tobias (Giovanni), Favio Testi 
(Soranzo), Antonio Falsi 
(Bonaventura). 

Technicolor. English version. 
Certificate X. 109 minutes. 

In his original play John Ford 
wrote what is surely the quin¬ 
tessential Jacobean drama, replete 
with all the classic ingredients of 
power politics, forbidden love, 
soaring passions and bloody 
revenge - a sublime horror- 
comic written by a poet of genius. 

“Patroni Griffi’s first feature, 
IL MARE, already contained 
references to 'Tis idty She's A 
Whore: and now that he has 
adapted Ford’s tragedy for his 
third feature, it is evident that 


his vision of the play has, from 
the start, influenced his occasion¬ 
al film work. Like IL MARE, 
’TIS PITY traces the relation¬ 
ships of its characters as figures 
in a winter landscape, with 
jealousy again the prime, motive 
energy. Patroni Griffi has refined 
the play down to its kernel. 


eliminating all the subplots and 
subsidiary characters, and allow¬ 
ing himself only the central 
dilemma and five main characters 
to work with. He has also elimin¬ 
ated most of Ford’s rhetoric, 
with dialogue retranslated into 
more or less contemporary 
English from his draft in Italian. 


The sparse functional dialogue 
(which again, like IL MARE, does 
away with psychological 
explications), parallels the effect 
of Mario Ceroli’s extraordinary, 
wooden sculpture-settings, which 
are introduced into genuine 
Renaissance buildings in Northern 
Italy: both serve to give the 
action a precise yet non-specific 
ambience, and both reinforce the 
almost tactile physicality of the 
images. For Patroni Griffi 
develops this theme at l^ast as 
much figuratively as dramatically; 
it is in the play of colour, texture 
and composition that the film 
is at its most expressive, and the 
director focuses attention on the 
physical qualities of his actors . . . 
Patroni Griffi continues to plot 
the vagaries of human emotion, 
observed in contexts where power 
games and other social rituals 
hold strong; and hfire - even 
more than in IL MARE - he has 
found a distinctive visual vocab¬ 
ulary to give body to his theme”. 

Tony Rayns/MONTHLY FILM 
BULLETIN. 
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FILMS 



CHAPLIN 


Any attempt to survey 
Chaplin’s immense contribution 
to the cinema (as writer, director, 
producer, actor, musician) has 
always been hampered by the 
unavailability of key works. 
Numerous plans to re-issue all the 
major features have never been 
carried through; and it was only 
recently, after Chaplin’s death on 
Christmas Day 1977, that new 
prints of almost all the features 
have been made available as a 
package. 

Our programme includes all 
the features except the elusive A 
WOMAN OF PARIS (1923), and 
all the prints (except for A 

COUNTESS FROM HONG 
KONG) are new. Also included in 
the package are: THE GENTLE¬ 
MAN TRAMP, a 1975 documen¬ 
tary portrait of Chaplin by 
Richard Patterson; THE 

CHAPLIN REVIEW, which 

consists of three of Chaplin’s 
greatest shorts — SHOULDER 
ARMS (1918), A DOG’S LIFE 
(1918), THE PILGRIM (1923); 
and two other shorts, PAYDAY 
(1922) and THE IDLE CLASS 
(1921). 

A proper survey would 

obviously need to include many 
more programmes devoted 
entirely to shorts. Limitations on 
time and space made it impossible 
for us to accommodate these 
on this occasion; but our plans 
to mount a long-term season 
devoted to American comedy will 
certainly provide opportunities 
to do full justice to this important 
area in the near future. 

In the meantime, there is 
much to be enjoyed, perhaps a 
few revelations in store, and 
certainly any number of inter¬ 
esting issues to be considered. 
Both Chaplin’s daunting status 
(“the most widely acclaimed 
figure in world cinema since its 
inception”; “creator of the best- 
known fictional image of a man in 
the history of art”; “a genius for 
comic precision in mimicry and 
mime”, etc.) and the complacent 
neglect of many of the works 
themselves make it all the more 
important that a wide selection 
of his films are shown, so that 
the many different facets of his 
art may be appreciated. 

And as this season will hope¬ 
fully demonstrate, there are in 
fact many different Chaplins. 
Take, for example, the rarely- 
seen MONSIEUR VERDOUX and 
A KING IN NEW YORK. Both 
these very interesting and 
personal movies challenge the 
traditional view of Chaplin, and 


both have suffered neglect 
because of this. Described by 
David Robinson as “Chaplin’s 
darkest and most ironic film”, 
VERDOUX was the second film 
(after A WOMAN OF PARIS) 
not to feature some incarnation 
of the “Little Tramp” figure. But 
more important at the time, it 
seems, was the fact that it showed 
Chaplin’s concern about 
dangerous trends in American and 
European attitudes at the time. 
At any rate, it fuelled the 
campaign which had been waged 
against him in America since the 
early Twenties and which mainly 
concerned with his supposedly 
pro-Communist beliefs and his 
refusal to take out American 
citizenship. 

As incredible as it now seems, 
MONSIEUR VERDOUX was boy¬ 
cotted by cinema owners through¬ 
out America after its release in 
1947, and Chaplin is said to have 
been forced to withdraw it for 
financial reasons. Later that year 
he was summoned to testify in 
Washington before the House 
un-American Activities 

Committee; but his appointment 
was postponed three times and 
finally cancelled. Then, in 1952, 
when he was on a six-month trip 
to Europe, the American Govern¬ 
ment decreed that Chaplin would 
have to answer charges if he re¬ 
entered the country. Chaplin, of 
course, decided not to re-enter. 

Some knowledge of this back¬ 
ground is necessary to appreciate 
the full force of A KING IN NEW 
YORK (made in Britain in 1957), 
for the film is a comic but un¬ 
ashamedly bitter reflection on 
that inflorious period of the late 
Forties and early Fifties when a 
fear-ridden America insisted on 
disgracing itself in the eyes of 
the world. And there is absolutely 
no denying the very personal 
nature of Chaplin’s attack, as 
Jonathan Rosenbaum noted in 
Film Comment (July-August 
1976):- 

“Chaplin’s letter of spite and 
sorrow to America asserts 
personal indignation - perhaps 
the least palatable form to an 
audience, because it is the most 
honest, consequently the most 
apt. In place of generalised 
invective, we largely get Chaplin’s 
own experience, which includes 
his complex and ambivalent 
implication in the American 
dream: the King’s own silliness 
in the presence of Dawn Addams. 
But the horrible taste of the 
plastic surgery episodes, which 
immediately derive from this, is 



not only Chaplin’s transgression, 
but America’s too; and the charge 
that most of the film isn’t very 
funny should be met with the 
reply that, as at the end of THE 
GREAT DICTATOR and 
throughout much of MONSIEUR 
VERDOUX, there are times when 
laughter is beside the point. The 
implication of Chaplin being 
hounded out of America was that 
he didn’t deserve to stay; the 
implication of A KING IN NEW 
YORK (made four years later) 
is that America didn’t deserve 
Chaplin. And maybe it didn’t. 
How could McCarthy-crazed 
America have possibly 
appreciated the lucidity that the 
film has to offer, which, going 
beyond Tashlin, reveals the true 
true moral and aesthetic tackiness 
of the U.S. in the mid-Fifties, 
without any digestible sweeten¬ 
ing? That America in the mid- 
Fifties had more than this is 
obvious, and one can look else¬ 
where to find it. But one can’t 
go anywhere else to find the 
devastating accuracy or justice 
o/ his last testament”. 

It may seem perverse to dwell 
on two of Chaplin’s most 
maligned movies and his un¬ 
fortunate experiences at the 
hands of a reactionary America. 
But it is only right if one assumes 
that the other Chaplins will be 
fairly familiar to most filmgoers. 
Just how familiar people are with 
the films themselves is, however, 
another interesting question. 
Many people’s image of Chaplin 
will no doubt be based on isolated 
viewings of a couple of the 
classics, or fleeting glimpses of 
extracts and shorts. This season, 
which includes almost all the 
features, will at least allow for a 
more complete picture to emerge. 

Also in this connection, it 
should be noted that the image of 
Chaplin to be found in the 
majority of the literature avail¬ 
able is not to be trusted. Even 
Chaplin’s own autobiography (My 
Autobiography, 1974) is highly 
suspect on matters of fact, yet is 
nevertheless of course an 
invaluable source. The following 
reading list would serve as a useful 
introduction :- 


Chaplin, C., My Autobiog¬ 
raphy, London: The Bodley 
Head,1964. 

Gifford, D., Chaplin, London: 
Macmillan, 1974. A well- 
documented but light-weight 
account of Chaplin’s cafeer. 


with the most comprehensive 
bibliography in English. 

Huff, T., Charlie Chaplin, 
London: Cassell, 1952. 

Despite its age still the best 
single work on Chaplin. 

McCaffery, D.W. Focus on 
Chaplin, New Jersey: Prentice- 
Hall, 1971. An important 
collection of mainly contem¬ 
porary Mticles on Chaplin’s 
career, methods and art. 

Sobel, R., & Francis, D., 
Chaplin, Genesis of a Clown, 
London: Quartet, 1977. 

Excellent introduction to 
Chaplin’s very early and most 
prolific phase (1914-17), and 
examines his work in a 
cultural context rather than as 
an isolated phenomenon. 
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ADMISSION PRICES 



PUBLIC 

PERFORMANCES 

Adult 80p 

Life Member 60p 

Child (under 14 years) 40p 

Pensioner 20p 

Member’s Season Ticket 
(10 performances) £7 


(Reduced prices for organised 
parties from schools and 
colleges). 


CLUB 

PERFORMANCES 

Member’s Guest 80p 

Member 60p 

life Member 40p 

Pensioner (Member or 

Guest) 20p 

MEMBERSHIP FEES 

(Persons over 18 years only) 
life £20 

Annual £2 

Joint Annual (2nd and 
subsequent persons 


at the same address) £1.50 

BOOKING 

Advance booking is available 
for all performances. Members* 
prices are available only on pro¬ 
duction of a valid current 
membership card. Book in person 
or by post (enclose s.a.e.) from 
the Box Office at the Lab; or in 
person, by phone, or by post 
from the ArtsShop, City Arcade, 
Birmingham, B2 4TX. 

(021-643 2514). 

DISABLED 

Facilities are limited. Please 
contact the Box Office (021- 
359 4192) in advance. 

PERFORMANCES 

Films are not shown continu¬ 
ously; all performances are 
separate at the times stated in 
the programme. Club perform¬ 
ances are restricted to members 
and their guests only; all other 
performances are open to the 
general public. Smoking and 
standing are not permitted in the 
cinema. 

LATECOMERS 

To avoid inconvenience to 
others, latecomers may be 
required to wiat until a suitable 
break in the performance before 
admission. 


COFFEE BAR 

Open every day from at least 
1 hour before the first perform¬ 
ance until the start of the last 
performance. 

HOLT ST. GALLERY 

During exhibition periods, 
open Monday to Friday 1 to 8 
p.m. 

CAR PARKING 

Street parking is available in 
Holt Street, Aston Road, Love 
Lane and Oxygen Street. 

BUS STOPS 

In Lister Street: WMPTE 14, 
43,93,94. 

In Aston Street: WMPTE 26 
and 55 (from city only), 161 
and 168 (limited stop). 

In Corporation Street: 
WMPTE: 64, 65, 66, 67, 102, 
105, 111, 114; Midland Red, 110 
112, 116, 198,X12. 

TRAVEL SUBSIDY 

Organised parties may be able 
to claim a West Midlands Arts 
subsidy on travel costs for events 
other than films. Details from the 
Box Office. 

MEMBERSHIP 

BENEFITS 

Annual and Life Members 
receive programme booklets by 
post (except joint members), can 
purchase season tickets for public 
performances at a saving of 12 ^/ 2 % 
are admitted to club perfor¬ 
mances at reduced prices and 
receive invitations to exhibition 
previews on request. In addition. 
Life Members can obtain at least 
25% discount on all admission 
prices. 

VOLUNTEER STAFF 

Front-of-house and coffee bar 
duties are undertaken by 
volunteer members who give their 
time on a regular or semi-regular 
basis. 

THE Arts lab 

Administered by Birmingham 
Arts Laboratory Ltd, a non-profit 
company limited by guarantee. It 
is a registered charity receiving 
financial support from West 
Midlands Arts, West Midlands 
County Council and the 
Gulbenkian Foundation. 





CALENDAR 
JULY 23-SEPT 17 


JULY 


Sun 23 

PAT GARRETT & BILLY THE KID (X) 3.00 p.ni. 


THE INNOCENT (X) 

6.00 & 8.15 pjn. 

Mon 24 

THE INNOCENT (X) 

630 & 8.40 p.m. 

Tue 25 

THE INNOCENT (X) 

630 & 8.40 p.m. 


Wed 26 TOKYO STORY (U) 6.00 & 8 JO p.m. 

TIS A PITY SHE’S A WHORE (X) 3.00 p.m. 

POETRY Workshop (Coffee Bar) 8.00 p.m. 

Performance Event: LONDON CALLING present 
“PERFORMANCE PLUS”. Evenings using Courtyard 
and Gallery Areas. Phone for exact times. 


Thu 27 THE INNOCENT (X) 6.30 & 8.40 p.m. 

“PERFORMANCE PLUS” by LONDON 
CALLING Evenings 


Fri28 THE INNOCENT (X) 6J0&8.40 p.m. 

TIS PITY SHE’S A WHORE (X) 11.00 p.m. 

“PERFORMANCE PLUS” by LONDON 

CALLING Evenings 



Sat 29 THE INNOCENT (X) 6 JO & 8.40 p.m. 

TIS PITY SHE’S A WHORE (X) 4D0 & 11.00 pan. 

“PERFORMANCE PLUS” by LONDON 

CALLING Evenings 


Sun 30 CHAPLIN SEASON COMMENCES: 

THE KID (U) & THE CHAPLIN REVUE (U) 3.00 p.m. 
CITY LIGHTS (U) & THE CIRCUS (U) 6.30 p.m. 


Mon 31 

CITY LIGHTS (U) & THE CIRCUS (U) 7.30 p.m. 

“PERFORMANCE PLUS" by LONDON 

CALLING Evenings 


AUGUST 


Tue 1 WIM WENDERS Double Bill: 

WRONG MOVEMENT (Club) & THE GOALKEEPER’S 
FEAR OF THE PENALTY (Club) 7.00 p.m. 

“PERFORMANCE PLUS” by LONDON 
CALLDVG Evenings 


Wed 2 Chaplin: MODERN TIMES (U) & THE IDLE 

CLASS (U) 3.00 pan. 

WRONG MOVEMENT (club) & THE GOALKEEPER’S 
FEAR OF THE PENALTY (Club) 7.00 p.m. 


i 





















FUm CoK)p: Work of MARILYN HALFORD 
(Courtyard & Coffee Bar) 8.00 p.m. 

“PERFORMANCE PLUS” by LONDON 

Tue 22 

PADRE, PADRONE (X) 

Music Event: RED BIRD (Theatre) 

6.00 & 9.00 p.m. 
8.00 pjn. 


CALLIINU 

POETRY Workshop 

Lvenmgs 

8.00 p.m. 

Wed 23 

TWO-LANE BLACKTOP (AA) 
PADRE, PADRONE (X) 

3.00 pjn. 
6 DO & 9.00 p.m. 

Thu 3 

Chaplin: THE GOLD RUSH (U) & THE 
GENTLEMAN TRAMP (U) 
“PERFORMANCE PLUS” by LONDON 
CALLING 

5.00 & 8.00 p.m. 


Music Event: RED BIRD (Theatre) 
POETRY Workshop (Coffee Bar) 

5.00 & 8.00 pjn. 
8.00 p.m. 


Evenings 

Thu 24 

HARLAN COUNTY USA (A) 

6.45 & 8.45 p.m. 


1 neaue uveni: lauka oiLBtKi oi jail 

WAREHOUSE (Courtyard) 7.30 p.m. 

Fri 25 

HARLAN COUNTY USA (A) 
TWO-LANE BLACKTOP (AA) 

6.45 & 8.45 p.m. 
11.00 pjn. 

Fri4 






1 nL UVJLU KUaH iU J & 1 Ht OLIM 1 LLM AIN 

TRAMP (U) 5.00 & 8.00 p.m. 

MODERN TIMES (U) & THE IDLE 

Sat 26 

HARLAN COUNTY USA (A) 
TWO-LANE BLACKTOP (AA) 

6.45 & 8.45 pjn. 
11.00 p.m. 


LLAaa 

“PERFORMANCE PLUS” by LONDON 

1 i.uu p.m. 

Sun 27 

THE AMERICAN FRIEND (A) 

6.00& 8.15 pjn. 


LALLii>o bvenings 

Theatre Event: LAURA GILBERT (Courtyard) 7.30 p.m. 

Mon 28 

THE AMERICAN FRIEND (A) 

6.30 & 8.45 p.m. 

Sat 5 

MODERN TIMES (U)& THE IDLE CLASS (U) 

4.00 & 11.00 p.m. 

Chaplin: THE GREAT DICTATOR (U) & PAY 

DAY(U) 6.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

“PERFORMANCE PLUS” by LONDON 

CALLING Evenings 

Theatre Event: LAURA GILBERT (Courtyard) 730 pju. 

Tue 29 

THE AMERICAN FRIEND (A) 

630 & 8.45 p.m. 


Wed 30 

MAN OF THE WEST (A) 3.00 & 9.00 p.m. 

FILM CO-OP: JUVENILE LIAISON (Club) 7.00 p.m. 

POETRY Workshop (Coffee Bar) 8.00 pjn. 


Thu 31 

THE AMERICAN FRIEND (A) 

6.30 & 8.45 pjn. 

Sun 6 

THE KID (U) & THE CHAPLIN REVUE (U) 

3.00 p.m. 

SEPTEMBER 



LlMLLUjrH tUJ 

0.15 & 8.40 p.m. 

Fri 1 

THE AMERICAN FRIEND (A) 

630 & 8.45 pjn. 

Mon 7 

LIMELIGHT (U) 

6.00 p.m. 


COCKFIGHTER (Club) 

11.00 p.m. 


1 nt rA Y UA Y tuj O.JU p.m. 

Sat 2 

THE AMERICAN FRIEND (A) 

630& 8.45 pjn. 

Tue 8 

ALICE IN THE CITIES (A) 

Exhibition: ROB CON (Gallery) 
(excluding Sundays) 

6.45 & 8.45 p.m. 

1.00 - 8.00 p.m. 


COCKFIGHTER (Club) 11.00 p.m. 

Exhibition closes: PHOENIX ARISING 



Sun 3 

AN AUTUMN AFTERNOON (U) 

3.00 p.m. 

Wed 9 

MONSIEUR HULOT'S HOLIDAY (U) 
ALICE IN THE CITIES (A) 

POETRY Workshop (Coffee Bar) 

3.00 p.m. 

6.45 & 8.45 p.m. 

8.00 p.m. 


ALLONSANFAN(AA) 

63)0 & 8.00 p.m. 


Mon 4 

ALLONSANFAN (AA) 

6.45 & 8.45 p.m. 




Tue 5 

ALLONSANFAN (AA) 

6.45 & 8.45 p.m. 

Thu 10 

MONSIEUR VERDOUX (U) 

POETRY: ROGER ELY (Coffee Bar) 

630 & 8.45 p.m. 


8.00 p.m. 

Wed 6 

THE CRAZIES (X) 

MINNIE AND MOSKOWITZ (AA) 
Poetry Workshop (Coffee Bar) 

3.00 p.m. 

Fri 11 

MONSIEUR VERDOUX (U) 
MONSIEUR HULOT’S HOLIDAY (U) 

6.30 & 8.45 p.m. 

11.00 p.m. 


6.45 & 8.45 pjn. 
8.00 p.m. 


Performance Event: ROB CON (Gallery) 7.30 pjn. 

Thu 7 

ALLONSANFAN(AA) 

6.45 & 8.45 p.m. 

Sat 12 






MONSIEUR HULOT‘S HOLIDAY (U) 4.00& ll.OOpjn. 

A KING IN NEW YORK (U) 6.30 & 8.45 p.m. 

Performance Event: ROB CON (Gallery) 7.30 p.m. 

Fri 8 

ALLONSANFAN(AA) 

THE CRAZIES (X) 

6.45 & 8.45 p.m. 

11 DO p.m. 




Sat 9 

THE CRAZIES (X) 

ALLONSANFAN (AA) 

4.00 & 11.00p.m.‘ 

6.45 & 8.45 p.m. 

Sun 13 

MONSIEUR HULOT’S HOLIDAY (U) 
DROLE DE DRAME (A) 

3.00 p.m. 

6JOO & 8.00 p jn. 




Sun 10 

THE CRAZIES (X) 

OPENING night (AA) 

3.00 p.m. 
6.00 pjn. 

Mon 14 

DROLE DE DRAME (A) 

6.45 & 8.45 p.m. 

Tue 15 

DROLE DE DRAME (A) 

Exhibition Closes: ROB CON 

6.45 & 8.45 pjn. 

Mon 11 

OPENING NIGHT (AA) 

63)0 & 830 pjn. 




Tue 12 

OPENING NIGHT (AA) 6.00 & 8.30 pjti. 

FILM COOP: VIDEO by DAVE CRITCHLEY 
(Coffee Bar) 7.30 p.m. 

Wed 16 

FIVE EASY PIECES (AA) 

I WAS BORN, BUT ... (Club) 

FILM CO-OP: BERLIN (Club) 

3.00 pjn. 

7.00 pjn. 

9.00 p.m. 

9.00 pjn. 


POETRY Workshop (Coffee Bar) 

Wed 13 

MUSIC CONCERT: The “BIG” BAND 
(B’ham. Museum & Art Gallery) 
COMMUNION (X) 

OPENING NIGHT (AA) 

POETRY Workshop (Coffee Bar) 

1 1 0 n fTi 

Thu 17 

A COUNTESS FROM HONG KONG (A) 6.30 p.m. 

EARLY SPRING (Club) 830 pjn. 


1.1 u p.m. 

3.00 p.m. 
6.00 & 8.30 p.m. 
8.00 p.m. 

Fri 18 

KINGS OF THE ROAD (AA) 

FIVE EASY PIECES (AA) 

5.00 & 8.00 pjti. 

11.00 p.m. 



Thu 14 

OPENING NIGHT (AA) 6.00 & 830 p.m. 

Performance Event: WF.I.FARF STATF 

Sat 19 

FIVE EASY PIECES (AA) 33)0 & 11.00 p.m. 

KINGS OF THE ROAD (AA) 5.00 & 8.00 p.m. 


(Cannon Hfll) 

7.30 p.m. 


Fri 15 

OPENING NIGHT (AA) 

COMMUNION (X) 

WELFARE STATE (Cannon Hill) 

6D0& 8.30 p.m. 

11.00 pjn. 
7.30 pjn. 

Sun 20 

FIVE EASY PIECES (AA) 

PADRE, PADRONE (X) 

MUSIC EVENT: RED BIRD (Theatre) 

3.00 p.m. 

6.00 & 9.00 p.m. 

8.00 p.m. 


Sat 16 

COMMUNION (X) 

OPENING NIGHT (AA) 

WELFARE STATE (Cannon HiU) 

4.00 & 11.00 p.m. 

6DO & 8.30 p.m. 
7.30 pjn. 

Mon 21 

PADRE, PADRONE (X) 6.00 & 9.00 p.m. 

Music Event: RED BIRD (Theatre) 8.00 p.m. 

Exhibition opens: PHOENIX ARISING 13)0 - 8.00 D.m. 


(excluding Sundays) 


Sun 17 

COMMUNION (X) 

3.00 pjn. 






















































A COMPLETE EVENING AT THE LAB 

YOU CAN NOW HAVE A MEAL BEFORE ANY EVENT. OUR 
COFFEE BAR PROVIDES EXCELLENT FOOD AT REASONABLE 
PRICES IN PLEASANT SURROUNDINGS. 

ALL FOOD IS PREPARED IN OUR OWN KITCHEN FROM FRESH 
INGREDIENTS - WE DON’T BELIEVE IN CONVENIENCE FOODS! 
MOST EVENINGS THERE IS A CHOICE OF HOT AND COLD 
DISHES - AND WE CATER FOR VEGETARIANS 

IF YOU WANT A QUICK SNACK AND A DRINK, THERE IS 
ALWAYS A RANGE OF SANDWICHES, HOME-MADE CAKES AND 
FRESH GROUND COFFEE. 

IN THE AUTUMN WE PLAN TO SERVE LUNCHES TOO .. . WATCH 
THIS SPACE! 

12V2% off admission PRICES! 

DID YOU KNOW THAT MEMBERS CAN BUY SEASON TICKETS 
WHICH SAVE MONEY ON EVERY PUBLIC PERFORMANCE? THE 
TICKET CAN BE USED FOR ANY 10 PERFORMANCES IN A 
PERIOD OF 6 MONTHS AND COSTS £7 INSTEAD OF £8 FOR 10 
SEPARATE 80p TICKETS. ASK AT THE BOX OFFICE FOR 
DETAILS. 

GET YOUR SEASON TICKET NOW! 


THE ARTS LAB 

AR:ZAK, the Arts Lab Press 

Holt Street 

11 Gosta Green 

Birmingham 

Birmingham 

B7 4BA 

B4 7ER 

021-359 4192. 

021-359 7682 



YOtr CAN NOW BUY YOUR ARTS LAB PROGRAMME AT THESeJ 
PLACES: 


ARTS LAB, HOLT STREET, B7. 

ArtsShop, City Arcade, B2. 

Grapevine Restaurant, 207 Hagley Road,B16. 
Hudsons Bookshops, 36 Aston Street, B4. 

and 10 Stephenson Street, B2. 

Leeson’s Newsagents, 1 Burlington Passage, B2 
and Smallbrook Ringway Subway, B5. 
Menzies, New Street Station, B2. 

Museum & Art Gallery, Chamberlain Square, B3. 
Nostalgia & Comics, Hurst Street, B5. 

Peace Centre, 18 Moor Street, B4. 

Prometheus, 134 Alcester Road, B13. 

Redbeans, 7A High Street, Kings Heath, B14. 
Sage-, Alcester Road, B13. 

Sunrise, 274 Dudley Road, B18. 

. . . and we are expanding our distribution. 


WHY NOT BECOME A MEMBER AND GET YOUR 
PROGRAMME BY POST? FULL MEMBERSHIP 
DETAILS ON PAGE 1 OF THIS PULL-OUT 
SUPPLEMENT. 
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FILMS 



THE KID 


U.S.A. 1921. 

Leading players: Charlie Chaplin 
(the tramp), Jackie Coogan 
(Jackie), Edna Purviance (Jackie's 
mother), Carl Miller (artist). 

Black and white. 54 minutes. 
Cert U. 

“With the detachment of 
almost six decades* distance, it is 
easier now to value the quality of 
pathos in Chaplin’s first full- 
length picture, without the em¬ 
barrassment at ‘sentimentality’ 
which intermediate generations 
often felt. The performance 
which Chaplin won from his 
five-year-old co-star Jackie 
Coogan still seems miraculous; 
and the love of the Tramp and 
the Child is one of the most 
poignant relationships of the 
screen - perhaps because so much 
(even, it is said, the garret in 
which the two live), was 
remembered from Chaplin’s own 
terrible London childhood”. 

David Robinson/NFT programme. 


THE CHAPLIN REVUE 


U.S.A. 1959. 

Leading players: Charlie Chaplin, 
Edna Purviance, Sydney Chaplin, 
Albert Austin, Tom Wilson, 
Henry Bergman, Chuck Riesner, 
Mack Swain. 

“Chaplin himself assembled 
this omnibus of three of his 
greatest shorts. SHOULDER 
ARMS (1918) remains one of the 
great film documents of the First 
World War, turning to laughter, 
against all probability, the horrors 
of flooded and infested trenches 
and the terror of the battlefields. 
A DOG’S LIF E (1918) containing 
some of his most brilliant gag 
inventions, parallels the lives of a 
man and a stray mongrel in a 
world of early-century urban 
poverty familiar to Chaplin’s 
child-hood years. THE PILGRIM 
(1923) upturns ordinary romantic 
conventions about the idyll of 
rural America”. 

David Robinson/NFT programme. 


THE GENTLEMAN TRAMP 


U.S.A., 1975 

Script: Richard Patterson. 
Photography: Nestor Almendros. 
Music: Charles Chaplin. 

Narrators, Walter Matthau, 
Laurence Olivier. 

Partly in colour. Certificate U. 
78 minutes. 

“For this affectionate and 
thorough documentary record of 
Chaplin’s life, Richard Patterson 
had access to rare and hitherto 
unknown footage. The special 
fascination of the film however 
is its scenes of Chaplin as the 
patriarch of Vevey, Switzerland. 
These were his last appearances 
before the camera, in rare flashes 
of reminiscences; gently singing 
a song taught him by his mother 
eighty years before; or in the last 
infinitely touching glimpse 
strolling in his quiet garden, 
supported on the arm of his 
.wife Oona, the last and most 
loyal companion”. 

David Robinson/NFT programme. 


THE GOLDRUSH 


U.S-A. 1925. 

Leading players: Charlie Chaplin 

(gold-prospector). Mack Swain 
(big Jim McKay), Tom Murray 
(Black Larsen), Georgia Hale 
(girl)- 

Black and white. 71 minutes. 
Cert. U. 

‘THE GOLD RUSH is the 
Chaplin film that pleases every¬ 
one, at once the culmination of 
his first ten years of short film 
production, and the start of the 
series of great feature films. It 
opens with a documentary re¬ 
construction of the Alaskan gold 
rush, and goes on to derive sub¬ 
lime comedy, paradoxically, from 
the most extreme instances of 
human suffering and privation - v 
starvation, landslides, madness 
and murder. It is an anthology of 
some of the greatest Chaplin 
scenes, most notably the dance 
of the bread rolls, and Chaplin’s 
fastidious gourmandising on an 
old stewed boot”. 

David Robinson/NFT programme. 






















FILMS 



THE CIRCUS 


U.S.A. 1928. 

Leading players: Charlie Chaplin 
(the tramp), Allan Garcia (circus 
director) Merna Kennedy (his 
stepdaughter, a circus rider), 
Harry Crocker (Rex^, the trapeze 
artist). 

Black and white. 71 minutes. 
Cert U. 

“THE CIRCUS was made 
under acute dilTiculties. Chaplin, 
who ordinarily needed great quiet 
and concentration for his work, 
was dogged by a disastrous 
divorce and a nervous breakdown. 
The film that emerged revealed 
a new, darker quality which for 
several decades disconcerted its 
audiences and critics. Some of the 
best scenes in the film, like the 
tight-rope performance harassed 
by escaped monkeys, have a 
quality of terror about them, and 
for the first time Chaplin touches 
on the theme of tne dual tyranny 
of art and the public which were 
to recur in LIMELIGHT”. 

David Robinson/NFT programme. 


CITY LIGHTS 


U.SA., 1931. 

Leading players: Charlie Chaplin 
(the tramp), Virginia Cherrill 
(blind girl), Florence Lee (her 
grandmother), Harry Myers 
(eccentric millionaire). 

Black and white. 86 minutes. 
Cert U. 

“CITY LIGHTS is arguably 
Chaplin’s most perfect film. 
Proving how durable are the 
conventions of Victorian melo¬ 
drama, the narrative of the 
tramp’s love for the blind girl 
is conducted to the masterly, 
agonising climax through a series 
of beautiful comic variations. 
Most of the comedy is built 
around the tramp’s relationship 
with an alcoholic millionaire, 
who recognises him only when 
drunk, brutally disowning him 
when sober. The boxing match is 
one of the most notable scenes 
of sustained comic choreography 
in cinema”. 

David Robinson/NFT programme. 





MODERN TIMES 


UJS.A. 1936. 

Leading players: Charles Chaplin 
(the tramp), Paulette Goddard 
(working class girl), Henry 
Bergman (cafe owner), Chester 
Conklin (mechanic). 

Black and white, 89 minutes. 
CertU. 

“It was from the period of 
MODERN TIMES that Chaplin 
came under criticism for exceed¬ 
ing the clowns’ function and 
setting himself up as a popular 
philosopher. Yet his reflections 
on the inhumanity of technology, 
the loss of individuality and 
political revolution seem even 
more relevant than they did forty 
years ago. Perhaps the critics were 
most angry because Chaplin did 
not offer them a radical political 
programme. That would not have 
been the style of the tramp. His 
resistance was above all human, 
and therefore heroic”. 

David Robinson/NFT programme. 
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FILMS 



THE GREAT DICTATOR 


U.S.A., 1940. 

Leading players: Charlie Chaplin 
(a Jewish barber, also Adenoid 
Hynkel, dictator of Tomania), 
Paulette Goddard (Hannah), 
Jack Oakie (Benzino Napaloni, 
Dictator of Bacteria), Reginald 
Gardiner (Schultz), Billy Gilbert 
(Herring), Henry Daniell 
(Garbitsch). 

Black and white. 124 minutes. 
Cert U. 

“It was the oddest freak of 
history that the most detested 
and the best loved men in the 
world were born within four days 
of one another, and independ¬ 
ently selected for their public 
faces the same ridiculous tooth¬ 
brush moustache. Chaplin’s satire 
on the dictator was inevitable. 
Hindsight showed that his was no 
laughing matter but T had to do it 
... for the Jews of the world . . . 
I wanted to see the return of 
decency and kindness’. Chaplin 
plays both the dictator and the 
little Jewish barber who is 
mistaken for him. His dance with 
the balloon globe is in the 
tradition of great political 
caricaturists”. 

David Robinson/from an NFT 
programme. 

Short: PAYDAY (1922) 

features Chaplin at his funniest 
as a labourer on a building-site 
juggling on a scaffold and 
scrounging lunch. 22 minutes. 



The Great Dictator 



MONSIEUR VERDOUX 


U.S.A., 1947. 

Leading players: Charlie Chaplin 
(Monsieur Verdoux), Mady 
Correll (Mona Verdoux), Allison 
Roddan (their son), Martha Ray 
(Annabella Bonheur). 

Black and white. 123 minutes. 
Cert. U. 

“MONSIEUR VERDOUX is 
Chaplin’s darkest and most ironic 
film. A ‘comedy of murder’ set 
in post-World War 1 Paris, it is 
about a modern Bluebeard, a prim 
little bourgeois who supports his 
beloved family by marrying and 
disposing of awful rich widows. 
At the end, as Verdoux goes to 
the guillotine, the real meaning, 
Chaplin’s despair of mankind 
after the spectacle of two World 
Wars, is made plain: ‘Wars, 
conflicts - it’s all business. One 
murder makes a villain; millions 
a hero. Numbers sanctify’. 

David Robinson/NFT programme. 


LIMELIGHT 


U.S.A. 1952. 

Leading players: Charlie Chaplin 
(Calvero), Qaire Bloom (Terry), 
Sidney Chaplin Jr. (Neville), Nigel 
Bruce (Postant). 

Black and white. 135 minutes. 
Cert U. 

“LIMELIGHT movingly 
evokes the faraway world of late 
Victorian music halls into which 
Chaplin was born. The mutual 
support given by Calvero the 
forgotten comic star and Terry 
the young dancer, a psychomatic 
cripple, is full of references to 
Chaplin’s childhood recollections 
of his own parents. The film is 
also about the tyranny of 
creation. ‘I thought you hated 
the theatre?’ ‘I do. I also hate 
the sight of blood, but it’s in my 
veins’. In an unforgettable scene, 
and for the only time in their 
careers, Chaplin and Keaton 
appear together”. 

David Robinson/NFT programme. 



M. Verdoux 


Limelight 
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FILMS 



A KING IN NEW YORK 


G.B. 1957. 

Leading players: Charles Chaplin 
(King Shahdov of Estrovia), 
Maxine Audley (his wife), Dawn 
Addams (girl), Michael Chaplin 

(boy). 

Black and white. 110 minutes. 
Cert U. 

“A KING IN NEW YORK has 
matured with time, the unsettle¬ 
ment and the bitterness of being 
forced out of America have left 
their mark; but Chaplin demon¬ 
strated that the new nightmares 


offered by the forties and fifties 
could still be contained by 
comedy and pathos. The exiled 
European King Ahadov copes 
bravely with media-age America. 
His friendship with the precocious 
child of potentially ‘dangerous’ 
parents (Chaplin’s own son 
Michael) recalls THE KID, but 
little Rupert’s tragedy - he is 
forced into the humiliation of 
‘naming names’ - is more terrible 
than was Jackie Coogan’s in more 
innocent times”. 

David Robinson/NFT programme. 



A King In New York 


W1M WENDERS 


A COUNTESS FROM HONG¬ 
KONG 


U.S.A., 1967. 

Leading players: Marlon Brando 
(Ogden Mears, a wealthy 

diplomat), Sophia Loren 

(Countess Nascha), Sidney 

Chaplin Jr. (Harvey), Tippi 
Hedren (Martha). 

Colour. Cert A. 120 minutes. 

“Chaplin’s final work is not 
the testament one would have 
wished for (LIMELIGHT is that) 
but Chaplin’s films, like Hitch¬ 
cock’s, improve with age. 
Chaplin’s world is his own and 
COUNTESS, with its American 

millionaire hounded by his 

Russian girl-friend and wife 
aboard a luxury liner, is delicately 
stylish, adequately performed 
and admitting no outside inter¬ 
ference from the fragmented 
sixties”. 

David Robinson/NFT programme. 


THE IDLE CLASS 


UJ5.A., 1921. 

Leading players: Charlie ChapUn 
(the tramp), Edna Purviance 
(Edna, a society lady). Mack 
Swain (Edna's father), Henry 
Beigman (sleeping tramp), Lilian 
McMurray (chambermaid). 

Black and white. 32 minutes. 
Cert. U. 

A short two-reeler in which 
Charlie takes a few swipes at 
‘the upper crust’, a level of 
society in which Chaplin, the 
successful comic, was beginning 
to feel at home. 



The recent release of Wim 
Wenders’ superb new film, THE 
AMERICAN FRIEND, provides a 
good opportunity to see all of the 
director’s films which are 
currently available in Britain. 
Thanks to the pioneering efforts 
of Cinegate distributors, the most 
important of Wenders’ seven 
features have, in fact, been 
released here; the only major 
drawback is that only 16 mm 
prints are available of THE 
GOALKEEPER’S FEAR OF THE 
PENALTY (1971) and WRONG 
MOVEMENT (1975), two of the 
most technically interesting works 


which were superbly shot in 
35 mm by Wenders’ regular 
cameraman Robbie Muller. Three 
features are not available in any 
form: SUMMER IN THE CITY 
(1970), ‘a really low, low, low, 
low-budget film’ shot in 16 mm 
black-and-white; THE SCARLET 
LETTER (1972), an unsuccessful 
version of the novel by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne; and AUS DER 
FAMILIE DER PANZERES- 
CHEN (1974), a 50-minute TV 
film. Wenders’ experimental short 
films - SCHAUPLATZE, SAME 
PLAYER SHOOTS AGAIN 
(1967), SILVER CITY, 
POLIZEIFILM (1968), 

ALABAMA, THREE AMERICAN 
LPs (1969) - are also unavailable 
in Britain. 

Wenders’ first major work, 
THE GOALKEEPER’S FEAR OF 
THE PENALTY, was a great 
critical rather than commercial 
success that immediately estab¬ 
lished his reputation as one of the 
foremost young German film¬ 
makers. Based on a novel by Peter 
Handke, who also worked on 
WRONG MOVEMENT, GOAL¬ 
KEEPER is a very striking and 
highly original movie Tony 


Rayns locates the source of the 
film’s fascination in terms of 
’its extraordinarily disconcerting 
balance between a subjective 
mode . . . and an objective mode’ 
(see programme notes). Wenders 
himself, in a 1976 interview, 
explained: “I see THE GOALIE 
as a completely schizoid film, 
right in the middle of everything. 
Which was appropriate, really, 
because that’s the situation of the 
main character, Bloch. It was my 
own situation, too. I wouldn’t go 
so far as to call it schizoid, but I 
would describe it as being just 
on the way to having some 
identity. I can grasp it, if I see the 
film now. I can see now what I 
did unconsciously: and the 
mixture exactly reflects the 
situation of someone who hai 
inherited something, like the 
American cinema, but doesn’t 
have an American mind. 1 
realised while I was shooting THE 
GOALIE that I wasn’t ar 
American director; and although 
I loved the American cinema’s 
way of showing things, I wasn’t 
able to recreate it, because I had 
a different grammar in my mind. 
That was the conflict, in every 


frame. 

Wenders’ own comments here 
and elsewhere have helped to 
clear up a number of miscon¬ 
ceptions about the significance 
of the American influences in his 
work. His interview with Jan 
Dawson, from which he is quoted 
above, is an absolutely essential 
source of reference. We have 
taken up a number of points 
Wenders makes about the 
significance, for him, of certain 
films by Ozu, Rafelson and 
Mann. Copies of the interview 
will be made avaiable before 
screenings. In the meantime, an 
extract from Jan Dawson’s 
excellent introduction to 

Wenders: — 

“Of the new German film¬ 
makers, Wenders is probably the 
least known outside the festival 
circuit. His films lack the flam¬ 
boyance of Fassbinder’s, the 
metaphysical ambition of 

Herzog’s, the intellectual intensity 
of Kluge’s; more significantly, 
perhaps, and it is this that makes 
them so singularly un-American, 
they are totally lacking in 
aggression. Their pacing and 
perceptive, their vision of an 
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incongruous universe in which 
the human characters are seldom 
the most interesting things on the 
screen, their emphasis on the 
language of gesture rather than on 
dialogue; all of these leave 
Wenders closer to Ozu and Tokyo 
than to Hollywood on the Rhine. 
Their very ‘differentness’ makes it 
hard to write about his films 


without recourse to negatives. 
It’s easier to say what they’re 
not than to define the genre 
they’ve invented. Add to this the 
fact that the films are frequently 
about absence (the absence of 
women, of certainty, of history) 
and that reviewers find it hard to 
resist the word ‘alienation’ when 
describing his displaced heroes. 


and it’s easy, at second hand, to 
form the impression that the 
films themselves are negative 
experiences. Which is about 180 
degrees from the truth. Indi¬ 
vidually, and still more strongly 
when seen as consecutive explor¬ 
ations, they’re concerned with 
growth and change and with the 
quest for human contacts you can 


trust as much as a Pylan LP; and 
these processes involve a lot of 
journeys through a lot of cities, 
a lot of wrong movements, and a 
lot of rock‘n’roll. All the lonely 
people, finding out where they 
belong.. .” 


TH£ flMERICaN FRIEND 


Director: Wim Wenders. 

West Germ any/France 1977. 
Script: Wim Wenders. 

Based on the novel Ripley's Game 
by Patricia Highsmith. 
Photography: Robby Muller. 
Music: Jurgen Knieper. 

Leading Players: Bruno Ganz 
(Jonathan Zimmerman), Dennis 
Hopper (Tom Ripley), Gerard 
Blain (Raoul Minot), Lisa Kreuzer 
(Marianne Zimmerman), Nicholas 
Ray (Pro has ch, ‘ ‘Derwatt ’), 
Samuel Fuller (The American). 
Eastman Colour. English sub¬ 
titles; dialogue partly in English. 
Certificate A. 123 minutes. 

“Although Patricia Highsmith 
is on record as having - to put it 
mildly - little liking for Wim 
Wenders’ THE AMERICAN 
FRIEND, this German but 
mainly English-speaking version 
of her novel Ripley 's Game never¬ 
theless remains the cinema’s 
best Highsmith adaptation since 
Hitchcock’s STRANGERS ON A 
TRAIN. Cavalier and casually 
funny, it is also a rivetling film 
noir. 

“The basic situation is 
virtually unchanged. Tom Ripley 
(Dennis Hopper), the amiably 
murderous hero whose cynical 
self-seeking is chronicled through 
three Highsmith novels, is 
approached by a shady friend; 
can he suggest someone, not a 
professional killer, to do one, or 
possibly two, murders? 

“Partly out of pique, partly 
because the suggestion just might 
pay dividends, Ripley proposes 
Jonathan Zimmermann (Bruno 
Ganz), an innocent family man 
who happened to make a slighting 
reference to Ripley’s way of life. 


and who also happens to be 
suffering from an incurable blood 
disease. So, on an underground 
train in Hamburg, two strangers 
meet, one casually suggesting to 
the other that he might under¬ 
take a well-paid murder or two 
his behalf. 

“As the Hitchcock references 
multiply and the birds scream 
menacingly beyond the windows, 
Jonathan is gradually drawn into 
acquiescence, cunningly per¬ 
suaded that his illness is not 
merely incurable but also terminal 
and therefore anxious to provide 
for his wife and child after his 
death. Ripley meanwhile suffers 
a transference of guilt — or 
rather innocence - from 
Jonathan, and as the latter slides 
inexorably down the moral scale, 
the two men momentarily meet, 
become one, in a strange, doomed 
friendship that both recognize 



as impossible. 

“Hereabouts, the film finally 
and definitively parts company 
with the novel. And while High¬ 
smith- continues with endless 
twists and resolutions in pursuit 
of her characteristically perverse 
puritan morality, Wenders simply 
rings the curtain down on the 
death wish that has haunted the 
film from the outset. 

“At the very beginning of the 
film, Tom Ripley, an American 
expatriate in Germany (‘What’s 
wrong with a cowboy in 
Hamburg?’), keeps a rendezvous 
with a dead man. Forlornly 
camping out in a weird stately 
mansion where a Wurlitzer organ 
and a juke-box under polythene 
wraps act as ghostly reminders of 
his lost life, he then confides his 
obscure, compulsive disorien¬ 
tation to a tape-recorder. ‘This is 
December 6 1976. There is 


nothing to fear but fear itself. 
... I know less and less about 
who I am or who anybody else 
is’. 

“Ripley, in other words, 
becomes the quintessential 
Wenders’ hero, the loner 
travelling through alien lands in 
quest of himself, of friendship, 
of some meaning to life. Emerging 
enviously from his solitude to 
wonder at the radiating warmth 
of Jonathan’s family circle with 
wife and child, he is irresistibly 
attracted; but as Wenders demon¬ 
strates with inexorable logic, he 
is also condemned by his own 
self-disgust to approach only 
someone on whom he can already 
smell the scent of death, and 
whom he can complete his drive 
to self-destruction by destroying. 

‘That the ensuing single- 
minded pursuit of death makes 
for a hugely exhilirating film 
rather than a morbid one is due 
to the fact that Wenders is 
simultaneously pursuing his love 
affair with the movies. 

Film-makers like Nicholas Ray 
and Sam Fuller, featured in key 
roles, parallel the main theme 
with a subsidiary meditation on 
the way Hollywood destroyed its 
creative talent. The war with 
television is commented with 
gleeful partisanship (TV sets give 
nasty shocks, are invariably 
switched off). Cinema toys and 
film memories invade every scene, 
with even the forged painting 
that kicks the whole plot off 
being an echo of Lumiere’s 
Train Arriving at the Station’. 
THE AMERICAN FRIEND, in 
fact, is a movie buffs dream’’. 

Tom Milne/OBSERVER. 



The American Friend 


KINGS Of THE ROAD 


Director: Wim Wenders. 

West Germany, 1976. 

Script: Wim Wenders. 
Photography: Robbie Muller, 

Martin Schafer. 

Music: Axel Linstadt, performed 
by Improved Sound Limited. 
Leading Players: Rudiger Vogler 
(Bruno Winter), Hanns Zischler 


(Robert Lander), Liza Kreuzer 
(cinema cashier), Rudolf 
Schundler (Robert's father). 

Black and white. English sub¬ 
titles. Certificate A A. 176 
minutes. 

Appropriately subtitled “in 
the course of time’’, KINGS OF 


THE ROAD is Wenders’ most 
relaxed and optimistic film; and, 
in many respects, his most 
beautiful and substantial achieve¬ 
ment to date. Essential to its 
success is the three hours running 
time, not only because it allows 
Wenders to explore his themes 
in greater depth, but also because 


the film’s partly improvised, 
essentially naturalistic but 
tremendously evocative method 
simply needs this amount of time 
to work on the audience. Some¬ 
body has described KINGS OF 
THE ROAD as “the ultimate 
Wenders movie”, and that might 
weU prove to be the case. 
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WRONG MOVEMENT 


“The film is a story about two 
men, but it’s ditferent from the 
Hollywood kind of films about 
men. The American films, 
especially those made recently, 
are pure repression films, in which 
the men’s relationships to women, 
and between themselves, are 
represented by the story, the 
action, and the necessity to enter¬ 
tain. They leave out what it’s 
actually about, why men would 
rather be with men, why they 
don’t like women or, if they do, 
then only to pass time. My film 
deals with two men who like each 
other and get along together 
better than with a woman. 

One sees their shortcomings, 
their emotional insecurity, and 
how they try to hide it. But in 
the course of time, they get to 
know each other well enough and 
talk about it. This leads to their 
splitting up because on this trip 
through Germany they suddenly 
get too close. It’s the story that 
isn’t told in the other films. The 
story of the absence of women 
is at the same time the story 
of yearning for them”. 

Wim Wenders. 


Director: Wim Wenders. 

West Germany, 1975. 

Script: Peter Handke. 

Inspired by WUhehn Meistcr's 
Apprenticeship by Johann 
Wolfgang von Goethe. 
Photography: Robbie Muller. 

Music: Jurgen Knieper. 

Leading players: Rudiger Vogler 
(WUhehn), Hanna Schygulla 
Therese Farmer). Ivan Desny 
Industrialist), Marianne Hoppe 
(mother), Hans Christian Blech 
(Laertes). 

Colour. English subtitles. 103 
minutes. 

The second of Wenders’ 
feature films to be scripted by 
Peter Handke is a modern version 
of Goethe’s Wilhelm Meistcr. The 
‘wrong movement’ refers to a 
writer’s journey through 
Germany, a goalless movement 
motivated by his diar>' entry: “1 
am not desperate. Just fed up and 
bored. I haven’t produced a single 
word in the last two days ... I 
would like to be a writer, but is 
that possible il' 1 have no interest 
in people?” The young would- 
be writer (brilliantly played' by 
Wenders’ regular leading actor, 
Rudiger Vogler) considers 
Goethe, he considers the text on 
which hLs own story is based 


FILMS 


At any rate, whenever Wenders 
appears to be employing his own 
cinematic language (as, for 
example, in the stunning opening 
shots and the justly famous, 
elaborately choreographed single 
take which encompasses a long 
walk and much talk by the main 
characters as they make their 
way up a winding mountain 
road), WRONG MOVEMENT 
is mesmerising. Highly 
acclaimed in Germany but never 
properly released in Britain, 
it is certainly worth making some 
effort to see, as suggested by Ron 
Holloway’s review in Variety: 

“Like Wilhelm Meister, facing 
the world to find his ‘ich’ 180 
years ago, the Wenders-Handke 
journey begins in Kiel to roam 
along the Rhine amid poetic, 
natural beauty until finally the 
Zugspitze is reached. Wilhelm’s 
companions are the rational 
Therese, who challenges his 
dreams of becoming a writer 
with hard, feminine tact; the 
bisexual, provocative Mignon in 
company with the mouth-harp 
player Laertes; and the corpulent, 
bumbling Austrian poet Landau. 
These figures reflect portions of 
the German soul in subtle, varying 
degrees of thought and feehng. 
Wilhelm (as a mouthpiece for 


Kings of the Road 


Wrong Mo vemen t 
the gap between Goethe’s 
Germany of 1795 and Handke’s 
Germany of 1975. 

Although Wenders has 

apparently rejected WRONG 
MOVEMENT because he 
considers it too difficult for the 
audience he is now aiming at. 


it nevertheless remains one of his 
most fascinating and brilliantly 
executed works. The problem 
(and perhaps the source of 
Wenders dissatisfaction) is that 
the symbolic devices of Goethe/ 
Handke are on occasion very 
difficult to accept in a movie. 


‘The travellers on this 
Odyssey are Bruno, a loner who 
lives in a luige furniture removal 
van, wandering from town to 
town servicing projectors in small 
independent cinemas. Robert 
(Hanss Zischler) is first seen 
rather ineffectually attempting 
suicide, after separating from his 
wife and is fished out by Bruno 
from the river into which he has 
driven his car. Robert rides a bit 
of the way with Bruno; and then 
a bit more. More than anything 
for want of the resolution to 
separate, they travel together. 
Bruno meets a girl, and we have a 
hint of his failure with women. 
Robert visits his old father, and 
we di\ine something of tiie failure 
and frustrations of his past. 
Otherwise, sa\ s Bruno, “no 
histories”. The journey continues; 
there are encounters, lessons, 
quarrels. That is the usual nature 
of Wenders' film Odysse\s, but 
this one ends up a trifle more 
hopefully than the rest. At the 
end the two actuall> do find 
the determination to split up, 
and Robert leaves Bruno with 
the message “things must 
change”. The spectator almost 
shares their belief that they will”. 

David Robinson/THE TIMES 
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Handke himselO says: ‘I’ve found 
that my needs have never been 
satisfied by politics, only by 
poetry’. But he dangles the 
elderly Laertes over the side of a 
ferry-boat, who earlier had 


revealed himself as a former Nazi 
and is now doing penance, though 
with a cold sense of remorse. 
The group stays overnight in the 
castle quarters of an industrialist; 
after an evening of analysing 


dreams and the next day a poetic 
discussion through a hillside vine¬ 
yard (in a remarkable single take), 
the group returns home to find 
their host has hung himself. The 
film is filled with many such 


disturbing, probing and deftly 
executed sequences. One of this 
year’s most highly acclaimed and 
awarded films, it takes laurels in 
every phase of production . . 


ALICE IN THE CITIES 


Director: Wim Wenders 
West Germany, 1974. 

Script: Wim Wenders, Veith von 
Furstenberg. 

Photography: Robby Muller, 

Martin Schafer. 

Music: Can. 

Leading Players: Rudiger Vogler 
(Philip Winter), Yella 

Rottlander (Alice van Damm), 
Elisabeth Kreuzer (Lisa van 
Damm), Edda Kochi (Edda), 
Didi Petrikat (Girl). 

Black and white. English subtitles 
Certificate U. 110 minutes. 

On returning from a photo¬ 
graphic assignment in the States, 
Philip Winter, a German 
journalist, meets a nine year 
old girl (Alice) at the New York 
air terminal. Alice’s mother, who 
entrusts Alice briefly to Winter’s 
care, fails to return to pick the 
child up — Alice has only a vague 
memory of her grandmother’s 
address in Germany. Returning 
together, the two embark on a 
journey through Germany in 

search of her family. 

“Like THE GOALKEEPER’S 
FEAR OF THE PENALTY, 
ALICE IN THE CITIES is a film 
about alienation, or what Wenders 
calls “everyday schizophrenia”. 
Developed without the 
intellectual punctuality Peter 
Handke brought to his very 
concrete metaphors — the 
mechanism of a juke-box, the pile 
of rotting fruit on a pavement, 
even the notion of a goalkeeper 
as the player whom nobody 
watches - it is at once less 
satisfying and more rewarding: 
a statement of the schizophrenic 
theme that allows life to spill 



Alice in the Cities 


over and spoil the enigmatic 
patterns so neatly codified in 
the earlier film. Superficially at 
least, ALICE is more immediately 
accessible, not merely because it 
provides a conventional dramatic 
narrative (even though one 
without much dramatic action), 
but because it offers explanations 
in easily digestible words and 
images. The alienation theme, for 
instance, is openly and simply 
stated by the former girlfriend 
with whom Philip tries to spend 
his last night in New York, and 
who tells him he is trying to 
confirm his own reality through 


the photographs he takes so 
obsessively; while the reconcil¬ 
iation is conveyed equally directly 
by the image of the American girl 
with a child in her arms whom he 
photographs (having by then 
almost forgotten the lure of his 
camera at the end of his odyssey, 
and which is totally devoid -of 
triteness because it is the positive 
of the cold, distant, negative 
images of children that have 
punctuated the film hitherto. 
Having got the message out of the 
way, as it were, Wenders is free 
to concentrate on Philip’s 
relationship to the world he 


lives in, with Alice acting as a 
medium between the two. 
Mention of PAPER MOON is 
almost inevitable, given the 
similarity of the two stories; 
but the difference between the 
two films is the difference 
between sentiment and senti¬ 
mentality. PAPER MOON is 
sentimental because the initial 
hostility of Bogdanovich’s hero 
to his unwelcome ward is a put- 
on, designed to highlight his 
subsequent affection. No- 
one really believes, or is meant to 
believe, that he would abandon 
the child. Philip Winter, on the 
other hand, very well might; and 
it is significant that although he 
gradually assumes responsibility 
for her, he treats her with no 
more and no less affection and 
understanding at the end of then 
journey together than he did at 
the beginning (having discovered 
not her, nor their relationship, 
but himself in the process). The 
point is beautil'ully made in the 
scene where Alice suddenly turns 
up after escaping from the police, 
climbs into the car, and smilingly 
announces “Now 1 know where 
grandma lives” while producing 
only slightly less vague directions 
than before. Wenders has warned 
that the title should not be read 
as implying a connection with 
Carroll’s Alice; but Philip’s 
sudden, delighted laughter at this 
moment as he simply drives off 
without a word, suggests that he 
has at last found a way through 
the looking-glass. . .” 

Tom Milne/MONTHLY FILM 
BULLETIN 


THE GOALKEEPER’S f EAR OF THE PENALTY 


Director: Wim Wenders. 

West Germany/Austria, 1971. 
Script: Wim Wenders. 

Based on the novel by Peter 
Handke. 

Photography: Robbie Muller. 

Music: Jurgen Knieper. 

Leading players: Arthur Brauss 
(Joseph Bloch), Kai Fischer 
(Hertha Gabler), Erika Pluhar 
(Gloria T.), Libgart Schwartz 
(Anna), Marie Bardischewski 
(Maria). 

Colour. English subtitles. 


Certificate A. 101 minutes. 

Josef Bloch, a goalkeeper with 
a German football team, abruptly 
quits his job in Vienna. After 
killing time in a cinema, and 
getting mugged, he eventually 
spends the night with the cinema 
cashier. The next morning he 
strangles her, leaving evidence 
behind him, and then takes a bus 
to a small community on the 
Austrian border. There he visits, 
but never sleeps with, a former 


girlfriend, and spends much of the 
rest of his time reading in the 
newspapers about the gradual 
progress of the police as they 
piece together the identity of the 
girl’s murderer. 

“The final scene in Wim 
Wenders first ‘commercial’ feature 
introduces a metaphor that fits 
the film as perfectly as a key fits 
into a lock, and yet still manages 
to avoid opening any doors. ‘A 
funny sight’, says Bloch, chatting 
to another transient as they watch 


a couple of two-bit teams play 
football, ‘the goalkeeper without 
a ball, tensed and waiting for a 
shot, running to and fro’. The 
metaphor has a double force: it 
pinpoints Bloch himself in all the 
absurdity of his position, scarcely 
more than an involved spectator 
of events that he’s trying to grasp; 
and it helps define the film’s 
general sense of a ‘main’ action 
occurring somewhere off-screen, 
while the camera’s eye remains 
glued to this essentially peripheral 
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figure. These two strands in turn 
relate to the film’s central 
ambivalence, its extraordinarily 
disconcerting balance between 
a subjective mode (almost every 
shot in the film - the exceptions 
are striking — either shows Bloch 
or shares his field of vision) 
and an objective ^ mode (the 
Hawksian compositions, the 
steely precision of the images in 
general, the absence of psychol¬ 
ogical explications). The concept 
that has been wheeled out time 
and again to explain these 
qualities and the film as a whole 
is ‘alienation’, as if calling the 
central character alienated were 
enough to make all the film’s 


pieces fall neatly into place. In 
fact, of course, one of the most 
notable qualities of the film is 
precisely that it avoids any such 
facile solutions. Bloch is indeed 
disengaged from most of what 
goes on around him, but that is 
no more the point of the film 
than football is its raison d'etre. 
In their admirably concrete way, 
however, Wenders and Handke do 
offer a more or less explicit 
rationale of Bloch’s unusual 
circumstances. The fact that he is 
a sportsman is the most salient 
factor: Bloch’s profession gives 
him a particularly early retire¬ 
ment age, which he has clearly 
reached (or even gone slightly 


beyond). In this light, his journey 
into the Austrian backwoods is 
not just a cosmopolitan’s trip to 
hicksville (although there’s an 
amusing contrast between his 
success in casually picking up a 
girl in Vienna and his fruitless 
attempts to chat up girls in the 
village), but also a journey into 
his own past: his goi is a former 
girlfriend, he’s sustained through¬ 
out by jukebox hits from his 
adolescence and much of what 
happens to him reflects his own 
anxieties about failing faculties . . 
The overall effect is both richer 
and more original than in any of 
Wender’s subsequent films, 
despite their many similarities to 


what is undertaken here. The 
reason is perhaps that THE 
GOALKEEPER springs from a 
miraculous confluence of 
elements: Wenders’ and 

Handke’s Americanised youth, 
Wenders’ earlier films (with their 
formal experiments and their 
strong sense of a ‘missing’ 
narrative), Austria’s attitude to 
its enfant terrible Peter Handke, 
and Handke’s attitude to 
Austria”. 

Tony Rayns/MONTHLY FILM 
BULLETIN. 


YflSUJIRO OZU 


Yasujiro Ozu worked in the 
Japanese film industry for 40 
years and made 53 films. Of 
these, only 32 appear to have 
survived, and a mere five are 
currently available in Britain. 

But despite the apparent 
neglect, there has been a great 
deal of critical interest in Ozu’s 
work ever since the revelation of 
TOKYO STORY (1953), his best- 
known film. So much so, in fact, 
that it came as no surprise when 
the National Film Theatre’s intro¬ 
duction to their massive retro¬ 
spective of the director’s work in 
1975-76 claimed that ‘Ozu is 
now recognised as one of the 
greatest artists of the 20th 
century in any medium despite 
the fact that fewer than half of 
his films have been available in 
the West.' 

It is interesting that, in the 
midst of such adulation, Ozu’s 
work should also become the 
subject of much serious critical 
debate in recent years. Thus the 
unofficial ‘expert’ on Japanese 
cinema, Donald Richie, who has 
the advantage of a detailed know¬ 
ledge of Japanese culture, was 
taken to task for providing an 


inaccurate and criticAUy suspect 
view of the director in his book 
Ozu: His Life and Work (1974). 
In Sight and Sound (Summer 
1975), Jonathan Rosenbaum not 
only uncovers a number of serious 
errors in Richie’s book, but goes 
on to question the author’s entire 
approach by accusing him of 
failing to provide an analysis of 
the remarkable formal qualities of 
the films. Rosenbaum cites Noel 
Burch’s study of Ozu’s films as 
‘a bracing alternative’; and in 
Screen (Summer 1976), Kristin 
Thompson and David Bordwell 
set out to demonstrate that 
the films ‘can most productively 
be read as modernist, innovative 
works’. 

This level of critical interest 
in Ozu’s work is fully justified, 
yet anyone who has seen only 
one or two of his films can be 
forgiven their surprise at either 
the incessant cries of ‘master¬ 
piece’ or the recommendation 
of a tome entitled The model 
systematics of Yasujiro Ozu. 
For, as David Robinson noted in 
The Times, ‘when you actually 
arrive at the experience of an Ozu 
film, the surprise is not at any 


sense of difficulty but the sheer 
enjoyment; and an enjoyment 
that grows with every viewing 
and the continual discovery of 
new depths and resonances’. 

Three of the four films 
showing in this programme are 
late works (AN AUTUMN 
AFTERNOON, made in 1962, 
was Ozu’s last film), the only 
early one available in Britain 
being his famous silent comedy 
I WAS BORN^BUT . . . (1932). 
In other words, it’s a very small, 
sample of Ozu’s enormous body 
of work and isn’t representative. 
Nevertheless, a rare chance to see 
what are unquestionably some 
very great films is always to be 
welcomed, and we did have 
another purpose in mind when 
programming the Ozus at this 
particular time: to complement 
our screening of films by Wim 
Wenders. 

Although it is by no means 
obvious, Wenders has been in¬ 
fluenced by the Japanese 
master’s rigorous style (consider, 
for example, KINGS OF THE 
ROAD) and he acknowledged his 
debt in an interview with Jan 
Dawson:- 


“Ozu was the only film-maker 
I learned from. Because his way 
of telling stories was so absolutely 
representational. That was my 
idea of cinema, and I suddenly 
saw there was a tradition of it. I 
wasn’t sure about it when I was 
shooting THE GOALKEEPER’S 
FEAR OF THE PENALTY, I 
just kept hoping that this was the 
right way. Then, when I saw Ozi 
films, I was sure that it was both 
possible and right”. 

“The importance of Ozu for 
me - after THE GOALIE I think 

— was to see that somebody 
whose cinema was also 
completely developed out of the 
American cinema, had managed 
nevertheless to change it into a 
completely personal vision. So 
Ozu was the one who helped me, 
and who showed me that it was 
possible to be colonised, or 
imperialised, in such a way that 
you really accepted the language 

- Next year I’m going to buy my 
own cinema and show Ozu films 
in it.. .” 

Wim Wenders. 


1 WAS BORN, BUT.... 


Director: Yasujiro Ozu. 

Japan, 1^32. 

Script: Akira Fushimi, Geibei 

Ibushiya. 

Photography: Yushun Atsuta. 

Leading Players: Hideo Sugawara 
(older son, Ryoichi), Tokkan- 
Kozo (younger son, Keijij, Tatsu 
Saito (father, Yoshi), Mitsuko 
Yoshikawa (mother). 

Black and white. English subtitles 
100 minutes. 

Two young brothers gradually 
discover adult society, and that 



life isn’t all roses; nothing is as 
simple and straightforward as it 
once seemed. 

Of this film Ozu has said: ‘I 
started to make a film about chil¬ 
dren and ended up with a film 
about grown-ups; while I had 
originally planned to make a 
fairly bright little story, it 
changed while I was working 
and came out very dark’. Thus 
the film is a mixture of comedy 
and social cfiticism — indeed, it 
has been called ‘the first work of 
social realism in the Japanese 
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film’ - and in this respect there 
are certain parallels with Chaplin 
(e.g., MODERN TIMES) and 
Rene Clair (A NOUS LA 
LIBERTE). However, unlike 
Chaplin and the other American 
comedians whom Ozu admired, I 
WAS BORN, BUT . . . does not 
rely for its comedy on the antics 


of one particular actor but on the 
ordinary, everyday behaviour of 
ordinary people. 

“Ozu’s 1932 film I WAS 
BORN, BUT . . . ranks with 
Buster Keaton’s as one of the 
greatest silent comedies. Ozu 
had a way of working with child 
actors so as to make them appear 


totally unselfconscious and 
hilariously funny in their authen¬ 
tically childish pranks and 
reactions. This comedy, though, is 
enriched by its edge of bitterness. 
The two little boys are bewildered 
by the bizarre conventions and 
hypocrisies of grown-up life, and 
mortified by their father’s willing¬ 


ness to humiliate and demean 
himself before his boss (whose 
son is manit'estly their own 
inferior in school). Philo¬ 
sophically, their wretched father 
teUs the mother: it’s a problem 
they’ll have to face for the rest of 
their lives’.” 

David Robinson/THE TIMES 


EARLY SPRING 


Director: Yasujiro Ozu 
Japan 1956. 

Script: Yasujiro Ozu, Kogo Noda 
Photography: Yushun Atsuta. 

Music: Takanori Salto. 

Leading Players: Chikage 

Awashima (Masako), Ryo Ibeke 
(Sugiyamaj, Keiko Kishi ("Gold¬ 
fish'), Chishu Ryu (Onoders), So 
Yamamura (Kawai). 

Black and white. English subtitles 
144 minutes. 

An absolutely typical Ozu 
family portrait, slight on plot 
distractions but with every 
character fully rounded, and 


taking its mood from its seasonal 
title. 

A young office worker, bored 
with both his wife and job, has 
a brief affair with a girl who 
works with him. This leads to a 
quarrel with his wife, but when he 
is offered a transfer to the 
country they realise that this 
might help them get back 
together again. 

EARLY SPRING represents a 
later look at a milieu which is 
common to many of Ozu’s 
films: the world of the office 
worker. Ozu himself said: 
‘Although I hadn’t made a white 


collar story for a long time, I 
wanted to show the life of a man 
with such a job - his happiness 
over graduation and finally 
becoming a member of society, 
his hopes for the future gradually 
dissolving, his realising that, even 
though he has worked for years, 
he has accomplished nothing. By 
showing his life over a period of 
time I wanted to bring out what 
you might call the pathos of such 
a life. It is the longest of my post¬ 
war films, but I tried to avoid 
anything that would be dramatic 
and to collect only casual scenes 
of everyday life, hoping in doing 


so that the audience would feel 
the sadness of this kind of life’. 

As Tony Rayns has noted, 
‘young Japanese directors tend to 
loathe Ozu’s benign humanism, 
seeing his calm acceptance of 
human foibles and vagaries as an 
essentially reactionary stance. 
Others value the zen-like placidity 
of his work, and argue that its 
formal rigour challenges the 
apparent complacency . . . It’s 
revealing that such seemingly 
modest films should generate and 
fuel such controversy’ . 


TOKYO STORY 


Director: Yasujiro Ozu. 

Japan, 1953. 

Script: Kogo Noda, Yasujiro 

Ozu. 

Photography: Yushun Atsuta. 
Music: Takanori Saito. 

Leading Players: Chishu Ryu 
(Shukishi Hirayama), Chyeko 
Higashiyama (Tomi Hirayama), 
Setsuko Hara (Noriko), So 
Yamamura (Koichi), Haruko 
Sugimura (Shige), Kuniko Myake 
(Koichi's wife, Fumiko). 

Black and white. English sub¬ 
titles. Certificate U. 135 mins. 

An old couple living in 
Onomichi have three sons and 
two daughters. The eldest son 
is a doctor in Tokyo, and the 
eldest daughter also lives there 
as the manager of a beauty salon. 
The second son was killed in the 
war. The third son is a clerk at 
Osaka railway station. Only the 
youngest daughter lives with her 
parents. 

An opportunity arrives for the 
couple to visit their children in 
Tokyo, but their anticipations are 



sadly disappointed. Then son and 
daughter cannot really spare 
enough time for them; it is only 
their daughter-in-law (the wife of 
the dead son) who can give them 
the love and respect they so long 
from their own children. 

When the couple return to 
Onomichi, the old woman is 
suddenly taken ill and dies. 
Although the children mourn her, 
they must return to their day-to- 
day affairs, and the old man 
(beautifully played by Chishu 
Ryu) is finally left alone. 

‘‘Ozu’s best-known movie is a 
very characteristic study of the 
emotional strains within a middle- 
class Japanese family that has 
come to Tokyo from the country 
and dispersed itself . . . Ozu’s 
vision, almost entirely uninflected 
by tics and tropes of ‘style’ by 
this stage in his career, is 
emotionally overwhelming and 
arguably profound for any 
engaged viewer; it is also formally 
unmatched in Western cinema”. 

Tony Rayns/TIME OUT. 


AN AUTUMN AFTERNOON 


Director: Yasujiro Ozu. 

Japan, 1962. 

Script: Kogo Noda, Yasujiro 

Ozu. 

Photography: Ushun Atsuta. 

Music: Takanobu Saito. 

Leading Players: Chishu Ryu 


(Shuhei Hirayama), Shima 
Iwashita (Michiko Hirayama), 
Shinichiro Mikami (Kazuo 
Hirayama), Keiji Sada (Koichi 
Hirayama). 

Agfacolor. Certificate A. English 
subtitles. 113 minutes. 


Considered by many to be the 
greatest of all Ozu’s films, AN 
AUTUMN AITERNOON is 
another of his poignant studies in 
family relationships. 

A former naval captain. 


Hirayama, has lost his wife, and 
he and his son are being cared 
for by his youngest daughter. It is 
taken for granted that she will 
continue to care for them even 
sacrificing her chances of marriage 
and happiness. One of the father’s 
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friends, who 1 
a much youn^ 
make the old 
the film poses 
as to whether 
be allowed to 

las himself married 
:er woman, tries to 
man see reason, and 
Hirayama’s contlict 
his daughter should 
sacrifice herself to 

his own selfish ends, or to marry 
her off before it is too late. 

In an N.f .T. programme note, 
John Gillet described Ozu’s last 
film as ‘in many respects, his 
testament — a beautil'ul, funny. 

wise, sad summing-up of every¬ 
thing that has gone before . . . 

At the end, as the Ozu/Chishu 
Ryu father figure prepares to face 
the future alone, the empty 
rooms and the solitary person in 

the kitchen symbolise a great 
artist’s farewell, equally only in 
modern cinema by the closing 
scenes of Dreyer’s GERTRUD’. 

MAN Of THE WEST 

Director: Anthony Mann. 

LJS.A., 1958. 

Script: Reginald Rose. 

From a novel by Will C. Brown. 
Photography: Ernest Haller. 

Music: Leigh Marline. 

Leading players: Gary Cooper 
(Link Jones), Julie London 
(Billie Ellis), Lee J. Cobb (Dock 
Tobin), Arthur O’Connell (Sam 
Beasley). 

Colour/Scope. Certificate A. 

95 minutes. 

.As demonstrated by Jim 
Kitses in his excellent book 
Horizons West, Anthon>' Mann 
was an underrated Hollywood 
director whose best work is a 
series of f ifties Westerns. Mann 
was, in fact, a truly great film¬ 
maker, and just as important a 
director of Westerns as f ord or 
Peckinpah. Kitses has described 
his peculiar artistic sensibility as 
‘highly modern in its pre¬ 
occupation with psychology and 
violence; oddly anachronistic in 
its fascination with the austere 
morality and art of Classical 
Greece and Elizabethan England’, 
and observes that ‘remarkably, 
the Western allowed the welding 
of these elements and the 
expression of Mann’s own 
troubled dialectic surrounding the 
individual and the cosmos’. 

But the most immediately 
striking qualities of Mann’s great 
Westerns are to be found much 
closer to the surface, in his 
brilliant use of landscape, mobile • 
camera, the CinemaScope frame 
and other essential cinematic 
elements. Indeed, if such a thing 
as ‘pure cinema’ exists, one feels 
sure that it is certain to be found 
in Mann’s work. 

Interestingly, despite all the 
references to 1 ord and Hawks, 
W'im Wenders has said that Mann 
is the only Hollywood director 
whose work he has studied in 
detail. “His films are the only 
ones I had on the cutting room 
table to study’’, said Wenders in 
an interview published in Film 
Comment (September-October 
1977);“! had THE TIN STAR for 
one night, and MAN OF THE 
WEST, which is my favourite 
Mann film. It all became one 
movie: they are so much alike,, 
and the locations are so much 
alike. The way that every image 
was constructed, the way each 
shot followed the other, I under¬ 
stood; to me it was like looking 
at the essence of all film, how 
pace was established from the 
shots. To me he’s truly classic, 
much more than John Ford . . . 
Ozu probably never saw a Mann 
film, but his are much closer than 

Ford, whom Ozu cited as a major 
influence. I remember that I 
wrote an article on Anthony 
Mann after seeing his films on the 
table and I had an idea that, 
compared to these films, any 
other Western was a fake, trying 
to be as true as Mann . . .” 

Philip French, who lists MAN 

OF THE WEST among his 
favourite twenty post-war 

Westerns, provides the following 
brief account of the film in his 
book Westerns:- 

“The allegorical journey where 
the land itself seems to determine 
and reflect the film’s dramatic 
development is a common enough 
phenomenon and never more 
perfectly realised than in 

Anthony Mann’s last important 
Western, MAN OF THE WEST - 
perhaps his finest, and certainly 
his most pessimistic, movie. The 
film begins with a reformed 
outlaw. Link Jones (Gary 
Cooper), warily entering an un¬ 
familiar town to make a train 
journey, the object of which is to 
hire a schoolteacher for the 
remote Texas community in 
which he lives. He is thus a man 
already redeemed and 

accomitiodated to settled ways, 
unlike the heroes of earlier Mann 
Westerns. But the implication of 
the movie is that he has merely 

broken with the past, set it 
aside, has not exorcised it. The 
train is attacked by bandits and 
he is stranded with a saloon singer 
and an unsuccessful gambler. 
Suspecting that his old gang was 
responsible for the hold-up, he 
leads his two champions to the 
only shelter he knows in the 
vicinity, an abandoned farm¬ 
house where, sure enough, the 
gang is waiting, led by the insane 
Dock Tobin (Lee J. Cobb) and 
his sons, who are in effect the 
only family the younger Link had 
ever known. 

“Returning to this parody of a 
homestead and caricature of a 
family, standing amid hospitable 
green countryside which no one 
farms and on which no cattle 
graze. Link is forced to 
accompany the Tobin gang on 
their last big job - the robbery 
of the bulging bank at the mining 
town of Lasso - before they head 
across the border into Mexican 
exile. As they progress, the 
atmosphere becomes increasingly i 
tense, Tobin’s behaviour ever 
more erratic; habitable land gives 
way to desert as they move 
further away from civilisation, 
culminating in the discovery that 
Lasso is now a dry, decaying 
ghost town . . .” 

FIVE EASY PIECES 

Director: Bob Rafelson. 

U.S.A., 1970. 

Script: Adrien Joyce. 

Photography: Laszio Kovacs. 

Music: Chopin, Mozart, Bach, 

Tammy Wynette. 

Leading Players: Jack Nicholson 
(Bobby Dupea), Karen Black 
(Rayette), Susan Anspach 

(Catherine). 

Colour. Certificate AA. 98 

minutes. 

One of the key American 
movies of the past decade, FIVE 
EASY PIECES combined the 
talents of director Bob Rafelson, 
scriptwriter Carol Eastman (alias 
Adrien Joyce), cinematographer 
Laszio Kovacs (who also shot 
EASY RIDER), and, of course, 
Jack Nicholson. Inevitably, it 
was compared and contrasted 
with EASY RIDER at the time of 

1_ 

its initial release. In Sight and , 
Sound (Summer 1971), for 
example, Stephen Fa’rber saw it as 
“a critique of some of the un¬ 
acknowledged assumptions of 
EASY RIDER”, in which, “in 
his desperate search for freedom, 
the drifter has turned into a red¬ 
neck . 

“I IVE EASY PIECES looks 
for some of the psychological 
reasons for the hero’s rootless¬ 
ness, tries to ‘place’ it in very 
specific autobiographical terms, 
and so provides a more rounded, 
dispassionate understanding of 
the American drifter than a more 
sentimental film ‘ballad’ like 
EASY RIDER. Bobby Dupea 
(Nicholson) comes from a family 
of distinguished musicians who 
live on a lovely estate on an island 
in Puget Sound; but he finds their 
provinciality suffocating, and he 

has run from their withering 
gentility. When the film opens, 
he is living almost a defiant 
caricature of his past life - 
working as an oil rigger, living 
with a dumb, sluttish waitress 
(Karen Black), hanging around 
cheap cafes and bowling alleys. 
But the caricature becomes 
indistinguishable from its target: 
Bobby knows that the ignorant 
poor are as provincial and 
complacent as the cultured rich. 
He is looking for an honest, 
direct lil'e-style that will shatter 
the polite pretences of the world 
in which he has been bred, but 
his ‘honesty’ becomes another lie, 
a new kind of mask, a way of 
closing out the insecurities that 
haunt him. . . .” 

As the extract from F'arber 
suggests, FIVE EASY PIECES 
tackles some familiar themes with 

an honesty and openness that is 
rare in American cinema. One 
measure of its qualities is the 
unlikely comparisons made by 
some critics: Ozu, Rohmer, 
Olmi .... But Rafelson’s 
subsequent films (THE K^NG OF 
MARVIN GARDENS, STAY 
HUNGRY), as well as his own 
comments in interviews' (where 
he has acknowledged a debt 
to Ozu, for example), prove that 
the comparisons weren’t nearly 
as inappropriate as they first 
seemed. Oiir screening of EASY 
PIECES in this programme is 
intended to encourage what might 
well be thought of as another 
unlikely comparison which was 
suggested by Wim Wenders’ inter¬ 
esting comments on Rafelson’s 
film (which he has seen five 
times) in an interview with Jan 
Dawson. 
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“I think up tiU now it’s the 
only American film I feel close 
to. I think it’s a very European 
film in a way. I don’t know why, 
but it seems to me that in 
America the idea of being at 
home or not being home doesn’t 
have so much importance. 

Because it seems to me Americans 
don’t have such a strong feeling 
of home ... It doesn’t go so 
deep into people’s characters or 
relationships. I think they have a 
longing for homes without 
actually having them. In FIVE 
EASY PIECES, the other family 

in the beginning is living in a 
trailer. A mobile home. Even the 
houses in America aren’t built to 
last so long . . . There’s something 
else in FIVE EASY PIECES, the 
relationship between the Nichol¬ 
son character — his second name’s 
Eroika — and his girlfriend, 

FILMS 

played by Karen Black. To me, 
the way it’s shown’in this film is 
very unusual. I think it’s the 
first time a relationship between 
a man and a woman has been 
shown this way in an American 
film”. 

.Wim Wenders. 

COCKflQHTER 

Director: Monte Heilman. 

U.S.A. 1974. 

Script: Charles Willeford. 

Based on his own novel. 
Photography: Nestor Almendros. 
Music: Michael Franks. 

Leading Players: Warren Oates 
(Frank Mansfield), Richard B. 
Shull (Omar Baradinsky), Harry 
Dean Stanton (Jack Burke), Ed 
Begley Jnr. (Tom Peeples), Laurie 
Bird (Dody White). 

Metrocolor. 83 minutes. 

Listed by critics Tom Milne 
and Richard Combs in Sight and 
Sound as one of the ten best films 
of 1974, Monte Heilman’s 
brilliant COCKFIGHTER has 
been denied a Censor’s certificate 

- and thus a commercial release 

- in Britain simply because of 
its subject matter. The absurdity 
of this situation seems, un- 1 

tortunately, to be only two 
characteristic of the bad luck 
which has dogged the career of 
this most interesting of American 
film-makers. 

'For COCKFIGHTER, 
Heilman returned | to ^ producer 
Roger Corman King 

of the American exploitation 
movie and made a beautiful 
film which completely transcends 
the limitations usually associated 
with the exploitation movie. 
Described by one critic as “one of 
the most explicit studies of 
repression that the American 
cinema has produced”, it stars 
Warren Otates in. another great 
performance as a champion 
cockfighter who vows never to 
speak again until he wins the 
Cockfighter- of the Year award, 
his last prize cock having been 
' killed after he boasted about its I 

prowess and drunkenly allowed 
it to be destroyed for nothing. 

“COCKFIGHTER is TWO- 
LANE BLACKTOP not so much 
remade as reworked. The four¬ 
way split o{ the one existential 
dilemma in BLACKTOP has been 
tidied up here into the simple 
confrontation of one macho 
game-player, cockfighter Frank 
Mansfield (Warren Oates), with 
the execution of his chosen 
obsession. In the process, Heilman 
crosses the local dialects of films 
like J. W. COOP and JUNIOR 
BONNER, and their fascination 
with the rewards of competition 
in similarly restricted rural arenas, 
with a perverse instinct for 
comedy of the absurd. Like TWO- 
LANE BLACKTOP, COCK¬ 
FIGHTER travels down a lot o 
country roads, but its sense 
landscape is almost non-existent 

— the terrain has become an 
abstract map, on which characters 
no less comically abstract mark 
out the position and lines of play 
that define their identity. 

“To all intents and purposes, 
Frank Mansfield is the Warren 
Oates character from TWO-LANE 
BLACKTOP, punished for his 
compulsive boasting and now as 
protectively reticent and selt'- 
controlled as the two young men 
he had hoped to leave in the dust 
of his fast-talking, fast-moving 
style. The opening shots of 
COCKFIGHTER return us to the 
earlier film, and emphasise how 
far its cross-country race might 
have been a competition going 
on in the mid of one individual”. 

Richard Combs/SIGHT AND 
SOUND (Autumn 1974). 

TWO-LflNE BinCKTOP 

Director: Monte Heilman. 

U.S.A. 1971. 

Script: Rudolph Wurlitzer, Will 
Corry. 

Story by Will Corry. 

Photography: Jack Deerson. 

Leading Players: James Taylor 
(The Driver), Warren Oates 
(G.T.O.), Laurie Bird (The Girl), 
Dennis Wilson (The Mechanic). 
Technicolor/Scope. Certificate 
AA. 101 minutes. 

Since we’re showing COCK- 
FIGHTER in this programme as 
the first in what will hopefully 
be a regular series of overlooked 
or underrated movies, it only 
makes sense to also include Monte 
Heilman’s earlier film. 

Made for Universal on a 
relatively large budget, but 

without any commercial inter¬ 
ference, TWO-LANE BLACKTOP 
is the most carefully composed 
and perhaps the most effective 
of Heilman’s studies in obsession. 
Although packaged as a road 
movie, it totally defies 

classification and emerges as one 
of the most original and 
stylistically refined Hollywood 
movies of the Seventies. 

“After a second look at this 
powerful and unusual film of 
young people racing their cars 
along the open roads, I give no 
excuse for comparing Heilman’s 
films with the early work of 
Antonioni (L’AVVENTURA is 
prominent in the mind). Will 
Corry’s story is about two 
zombie-like youngsters (musicians 
James Taylor and Dennis Wilson 

in extremely personable dramatic 
debuts), identified only as the 
driver and the mechanic, who 
roam from state to state in theii 
souped-up 1955 Chevrolet 

looking for other cars to race. 
They casually acquire a girl 
passenger (Laurie Bird) and later 
lose her with equal ease. Their 
attention is focussed solely on the 
driver of an orange 1970 Pontiac 
(the magnificent Warren Oates) 
and the challenge his shiny new 
assembly-line machine represents 
to their home-converted car. 
Finally they taunt him into 
contest: Washington DC is the 
destination, ownership of the cars 
the prize. But ,although the 
senseless race stretches on through 
endless rainy nights and greasy, 
jukebox-blaring roadside cafes. 

nothing is proved, nothing is 
achieved. The atmosphere is one 
of intensit'ied claustrophobia: the 
air thin and rarit'ied. The girl 
fails to stir the men and goes off 
instead wdth a healthy-loo king 
young motorcyclist, accusing her 
escorts ot being on a masculine 
power trip. The group’s money is 
automatically divided into racing 
money and spending money and 
they are so deep into their private 
world that they quite literally 
do not know what day of the 
week it is, remain in trance¬ 
like indifference to the evidence 
of a crash and the distressed 
shock of the driver of the murder¬ 
ing lorry . . ." 

David CastelJ /FILMS 

ILLUSTRATED 

DROLE DE DRflME Revival 

Director: Marcel Came. 

France, 1937. 

Script: Jacques Prevert (story 

The Lunatic at Large, or His 
First Offence by J. Storer 
Clouston). 

Photography: Eugen Schufftan, 
Louis Page, Henri Alekan. 

Music: Maurice Jaubert. 

Leading Players: Louis Jouvet 
(Soper, Bishop of Bedford), 
Michel Simon (Irwin Molyneux), 
Jean-Louis Barrault (William 
Kramps), Jean-Pierre Aumont 
(Billy), Nadine Vogel (Eva). 

Black and white. English sub- 

titles. Certificate A. 96 mins. 

Marcel Carne’s delightfully 
bizarre comedy was reissued 
earlier this year as a tribute to 
Jacques Prevert, who died in 
1977. It can serve equally well 
as a belated tribute to the great 

cinematographer Eugen 

Schufftan, who also died last 
year, and the new print will 
hopefully do justice to his 
brilliant black-and-white photo¬ 
graphy. Our screening of DROLE 

DE DRAME is also intended as 
the first in a regular series of 
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important revivals. 

‘Today, when the atmos¬ 
pherics of their (Game’s and 
Prevert’s) most famous pictures 
have faded into period pieces, 
DROLE DE DRAME seems only 
funnier and fresher. Allegedly 
adapted from an English 
detective story, The* Lunatic at 
Large, or His First Offence, by 
Storer Clouston (there are those 
who claim actually to have 
seen the work), it is set in a 
fantasy early-century London of 
painted sky-lines, studio streets, 
bobbies and cooks and a colourful 
Jack the Ripper Limehouse. 

“Michel Simon is Molyneux, 
a bumbling botanist who secretly 
writes lurid detective novels 
which attracts the public 
execration of his cousin the 
Bishop of Bedford (the 
lugubrious Louis Jouvet). Things 
go awry after Mrs. Pencil the 
cook gives notice and Mrs. Moly¬ 
neux (ITancoise Rosay) is obliged 
to take her place in the kitchen. 
Remarking her absence from the 
table the Bishop puts two and 
two together and naturally 
concludes Molyneux has 
murdered her. As naturally the 
Molyneux go into hiding to 
save the embarrassment of 


admitting that he has not. 

“The lunacy is compounded 
by the presence of William 
Kramps (Jean-Louis Barrault), a 
butcher murderer with a push- 
bike; a mis-laid programme of 
the Folies Bergeres, too 
affectionately inscribed to the 
Bishop by an artiste; and a 
variety of hangers-on including an 
amorous milkman who expresses 
his adoration for Molyneux’s 
pretty secretary by delivering 
unsolicited milk at all hours of 
the day (to the exasperation of 
Mrs. Molynuex, who has no 
taste for milk puddings). 


“It is all deftly juggled, a 
heady mixture of classic French 
farce and the Dada fringe of 
Surrealism. Prevert, the way¬ 
ward poet whose Paroles was 
the poetic best-seller of the post¬ 
war decade, was an early adherent 
of the French surrealist 
movement. Despite his staunch 
anti-clerical, anti-militarist, anti¬ 
fascist stance, however, he proved 
a good deal too whimsical for 
Andre Breton and the main¬ 
stream; and had severed official 
connections by 1930. The film is 
filled, however, with the same 
delirious inconsequences that still 


surface in every Bunuel film: the 
distracted glimpses of milk bottles 
in ranks about the Molyneux 
house; the matter-of-fact 
assertion of the little secretary 
that she left the Salvation Army 
orphanage ‘on account of the 
music. It was always the same - 
and so sad’; the Bishop’s choice 
of a highland kilt and dark 
glasses as inconspicuous 
disguise; the gangster who mugs 
passers-by to rob their button¬ 
holes for a lover’s bouquet. 

“It would be hard to dream 
up a cast of greater brilliance, 
but without it such nonsense 
and such dialogue would be un¬ 
playable. Jouvet, Barrault and 
the glorious Rosay have the gift 
at playing at break-neck speed 
whilst giving the impression of 
all the leisure in the world. 
Michel Simon (whose stylistic 
resemblance to Michael Hordern 
I’d never remarked before) 
staggers under the guilty burden 
of his double life, absently 
catching stray flies that settle 
on by-standers in order to feed 
them later to his favourite 
carnivorous plants, along with 
cognac for the alcoholic 

mimosa.” 

David Robinson/THE TIMES 



Drole de Drame 


MONSIEUR HUIOT’S HOLIDAY 


Director: Jacques Tati. 

France, 1953. 

Script: Jacques Tati, Henri 

Marquet. 

Photography: Jacques Mercanton 
Jean Mousselle. 

Music: Alain Romans. 

Leading Players: Jacques Tati 
(Monsieur Hulot), Nathalie 
Pascaud (Martinej, Louis Perrault 
(Fred), Michelle Rola (the aunt). 
Black and white. Certificate U. 
86 minutes. 

“Tati has always been adored 
in England. He says it’s because 
the French like esprit and the 


English like humour. But that’s 
not the whole of it. His M. Hulot 
is particularly endearing to the 
English because he is much like 
one of our own long . line of 
comic eccentrics, one man against 
the world. Or, if you like, 
humanity against the system. 
Tati, like most good comics, 
has his serious view of society 
too. He is, in fact, one of the 
great artists of the cinema, 
capable of making ephemera seem 
important and self-importance 
segm emphemeral. 

“In a way, M. Hulot’s holiday 
is not his most ambitious project 


but the miniature world it 
inhabits is well-nigh perfectly set 
before us, so that you can see this 
film about M. Hulot’s sojourn at 
the seaside again and again and 
each time appreciate a different 
set of details. What about the 
bridge game, during which a chair 
is suddenly swivelled so that a 
participant puts his card on the 
wrong table? I hadn’t 
remembered that at all. And now 
it seems one of the funniest 
moments. 

‘This constantly happens with 
a Tati film. The perspective is 
constantly changing, lending a 


new view of its pleasures. You 
don’t laugh all the time but in 
different, sometimes unexpected 
places. It’s gentle, too gentle for 
some who want their comedy 
underlined and smacked over 
with the force of an elephant. 
But beneath its episodic, almost 
inconclusive form lies something 
rare and timeless. It is far more 
capable of lasting than most. 
Which is why M. Hulot’s Holiday 
comes up as fresh as paint today 
as it did in the fifties. Possibly 
more so, since then we hadn’t 
learnt to cherish it”. 

Derek Malcolm/THE GUARDIAN 


HflRlflN COUNTY USfl 


Director: Barbara Kopple. 

U.S.A., 1976. 

Photography: Hart Perry, Kevin 
Keating. 

Music/songs: work songs and 
miners’ songs. 

Leading Players: The miners and 
people of Harlan County. 

Colour. Ortificate A. 103 
minutes. 

Prior to undertaking 
HARLAN COUNTY U.S.A., 
Barbara Kopple’s filmmaking 
experience included work as 


assistant camera person on 
GIMME SHELTER, and sound- 
woman on HEARTS AND 
MINDS. HARLAN COUNTY 
U.S.A. - awarded an Oscar for 
best documentary in 1977 — 
covers the 14 month strike 
(July 1973 - 1974) over the 
failure of coal-mine owners to 
recognise the miners’ union and 
its demand for better pay and 
bettei safety codes. 

“HARLAN COUNTY USA 
is not in any way from the 
mould of those strike films which 


became a popular but much 
abused genre in Europe after 
1968. In those years, dozens 
of politically zealous people 
decided it was enough to take- 
a 16 mm camera and record the 
opposed indignation of strikers 
and management, in order to 
come up with films that were 
meaningful and militant. The 
vaults are as a result piled with 
films that are as politically in¬ 
significant as they are unview- 
able. 

“Ms Kopple, however, had 


two considerable advantages. 
Living with the miners and 
their families for 13 months, 
she enjoyed an intimacy with 
them which no other maker 
of strike films ever achieved. 
It is appreciated most notably 
in the scenes with the women 
of Harlan County, who prove to 
be the heart and dynamic of the 
strike. (‘They kin shoot me’, says 
one leathery veteran, ‘but they 
cain’t shoot the Union out o’ 
me’). 

“Then, this strike proved the 
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most dramatic labour battle of 

recent times. Labour 

conditions in Harlan County, 
despite a bloody history of labour 
relations dating back to the 
Thirties, had remained feudal to 
a degree we have long forgotten 
in this country: the employers 
had a labour monopoly that made 


them utterly callous as to safety 
and pay codes. The strike when it 
came escalated to extreme 
violence. Strikebreakers recruited 
largely from the Klan carried 
guns; and the government was 
forced to take action when a 
young miner was shot dead. 

“The story has all the compul¬ 


sion of a feature film. Indeed, 
some of the leading characters — 
the Canute-willed managers, the 
furious and embittered mine- 
wives, the frightened sheril'f 
above all the redneck leader of 
the strike-breakers with his 
crooked body and bully face - 
would seem exaggerated if played 


by character actors. Truth, 
Barbara Kopple demonstrates, is 
sometimes more extravagant than 
fiction and certainly no less 
gripping”. 

Dave Robinson/THE TIMES. 


ALLONSflNfflN 



Directors: Paolo & Vittorio 

Taviani. 

Italy, 1974. 

Script: Paolo & Vittorio Taviani. 
Photography: Giuseppe 

Ruzzolini. 

Music: Ennio Morricone. 

Leading Players: Marcello 

Mastroianni (Fulvio Imbriani), 
Larua Betti (Fulvio’s sister). Lea 
Massari (Charlotte), Bruno Cirino 
(Lionello). 

Colour. English subtitles. 
Certificate A A. 100 minutes. 

PADRE PADRONE was un¬ 
questionably one of the major 
films of 1977, and also one of 
the year’s surprise hits. After 
winning the Grand Prix at Cannes, 
it went on to enjoy great critical 
and commercial success even in 
Britain, where the directors Paolo 
and Vittorio Taviani were 
virtually unknown. 

But PADRE PADRONE 
hadn’t suddenly emerged from 
nowhere. The Taviani brothers 
had already produced a sizeable 
and impressive body of work. 
According to Dan Bickley in 
Cineaste (Vol. VII, No. 2), 
“they began making pohtical 
documentaries in the Fifties, first 
in collaboration with Valentini, 
and later with Joris Ivens (ITALY 
IS NOT A POOR COUNTRY). 
Their first two features, A MAN 
TO BURN and THE OUTLAW 
OF MARRIAGE, were made in 
the early Sixties, again with 
Orsini...” 

Since then they have written 


Allonsanfan 

and directed THE SUB¬ 
VERSIVES, UNDER THE SIGN 
OF SCORPIO, SAINT MICHAEL 
HAD A ROOSTER, ALLON¬ 
SANFAN and PADRE 
PADRONE. And following the 
success of the latter, ALLON¬ 
SANFAN has now been 
released in Britain for the first 
time. 

It is unfortunate that the 
majority of British critics did not 
respond as enthusiastically to the 
earlier film as they did to PADRE 
PADRONE. For although 
ALLONSANFAN is very different 
from its universally acclaimed 


successor, it is nevertheless just 
as remarkable and striking an 
achievement which reveals with 
much greater clarity one of 
the most interesting and exciting 
aspects of the Taviani brothers’ 
whole approach to film. 

And basically this is their 
willingness to use to the full 
all the cinematic resources at 
their disposal. Thus, in complete 
contrast to the modest, TV- 
produced PADRE PADRONE, 
ALLONSANFAN is a large-scale, 
technically amibitious and highly 
stylised work which comes 
complete with major stars and a 
score by Ennio Morricone. In 


addition, the Tavianis have even 
used melodramatic elements from 
the world of Verdi and Puccini 
as, in their own words, they 
“work towards a delicate balance 
of maximum emotional involve¬ 
ment and maximum intellectual 
detachment: the opposite of 
Brecht”. 

Like the earlier SAINT 
MICHAEL and UNDER THE 
SIGN OF SCORPIO, ALLON¬ 
SANFAN is a political parable 
set in a historical period. It is 
1816, the year of Restoration: 
Fulvio Imbriani (Marcello 
Mastroianni) is an aristocratic 
revolutionary who is allowed out 
of prison so that he may un¬ 
wittingly lead the authorities to 
the “Sublime Brothers”, a secret 
revolutionary organisation. 

Instead, however, Fulvio returns 
to the house of his family, and 
the old comfortable life begins 
to sap his faith in his former 
ideals. When his former lover, 
Charlotte (Lea Massari), and later 
the “Sublime Brothers” join up 
with him, he makes no bones 
about how the conspirators, with 
their masquerades (they arrive 
disguised as a hunting paiTy) and 
dubious expectations of the 
future, get on his nerves. But 
the group press him to join 
them in a series of revolutionary 
uprisings they want to start in 
the south, to help the peasants. 
His loyalties divided, Fulvio seems 
to agree but in fact does every¬ 
thing, including betrayal, to stop 
them from reaching their goal. 


PADRE PADRONE 


Directors: Paolo Taviani, Vittorio 
Taviani. 

Italy, 1977. 

Script: Paolo Taviani, Vittorio 

Taviani. 

Photography: Mario Masini. 
Music: Egisto Macchi. 

Extracts from the concerto for 
clarinet and orchestra by Mozart 
and extracts hom Die Fledermaus 
by Johann Strauss jnr. 

Leading Players: Omero 

Antonutti (Efiso l^dda), Saverio 
Marconi (Gavino Ledds), Marcella 
Michelangeli (Gavino's mother), 
Fabrizio Forte (Gavino as a child) 


Colour. English subtitles. 
Certificate X. 113 minutes. 

PADRE PADRONE is the 
Taviani brothers’ seventh feature, 
but the first to gain international 
acclaim. It has already played 
successfully at the Lab and 
returns here to support our 
premiere screening of 

ALLONSANFAN. 

Based on the autobiography of 
Gavino Ledda, it tells the story of 
a Sardinian shepherd forced to 
spend his youth in almost total 
isolation, who goes on to break 


free of his father’s tyranny and 
gain himself an education. 

“A boy is dragged out of 
school by his father, and set to 
work alone in the desolate fields 
of Sardinia; as the years pass, 
he manages to free himself from 
his family, educate himself, and 
then return home to fight an 
overdue battle with the figure 
who oppressed him, his father. 
PADRE PADRONE is a terrific 
subject, a true story that 
illuminates a universal problem: 
how can one make a positive 
stand against one’s own 


patriarchal society? The boy’s 
acquisition of language is a key 
factor, and the film’s triumph is 
that it actualises this in an extra¬ 
ordinarily emotive way: after a 
consciously theatrical intro¬ 
duction, it presents fragments of 
experience (landscape, sounds, 
routines), which cohere into a 
vision of nature and human 
society. Paolo and Vittorio 
Taviani have been making films 
as thrilling as this for years; 
thanks to Artificial Eye for 
bringing one here at long last”. 

Tony Rayns/TIME OUT 
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OPENING NIGHT 


Director: John Cassavetes. 

UJSA. 1977. 

Script: John Cassavetes. 
Photography: A1 Rubin. 

Music: Bo Harwood.^ 

Leading Players: Gena Rowlands 
(Myrtle Gordon), Ben Gazzara 
(Manny Victor), John Cassavetes 
(Maurice Aarons), Joan Blondell 
(Sarah Goode). 

Colour. Certificate A A. 143 
minutes. 

Cassavetes’ powerful, imagin¬ 
ative and justly praised OPENING 
NIGHT is, as the title suggests, 
first and foremost a film about 
theatre. It’s about a lot of other 
things as well, but Cassavetes’ 
great achievement here is to have 
explored his familiar concerns in a 
theatrical context which provides 
the ideal testing ground for his 
methods. The result is an extra¬ 
ordinary movie, not only 
brilliantly acted by a cast of 
regulars, but also continuing the 
director’s developing interest in 
mise en scene and even success¬ 
fully incorporating some cine¬ 
matic trickery in its search for 
a deeper truth. In short, another 
surprising and highly original 
movie by one of the greatest 
talents in the American cinema. 

“OPENING NIGHT is 
extremely striking: a strange, 
tortuous, entirely absorbing 
exploration of the myths and 



Opening Night 


mystiques surrounding the theatre 
that are eagerly adopted ai 
defence mechanisms by its 
denizens. 

“Finally confronting the 
theatricality that haunted his 
earlier cinema-verite exercises 


(FACES, HUSBANDS), 

Cassavetes has set his film 
squarely in the theatre. A new 
play, about the problems of 
ageing, is on a try-out tour prior 
to its Broadway opening. During 
rehearsals, troubled by personal 
and professional doubts of her 
own, the ageing star (Gena 
Rowlands) undergoes a 
humiliating crisis of self¬ 
revaluation. 

“That is really all there is to it. 
Yet as play and performers begin 
to interact, challenging each 
other’s movies and endlessly 
questioning the teasing relation¬ 
ship between theatre and life 
(where does theatricality leave 
off and reality begin?), the 
effect is rather as though Brecht 
and Stanislavsky had been 
brought together to test their 
opposing theories in a 
pyrotechnic debate. Brilliantly 
performed not only by Gena 
Rowlands but by Ben Gazzara, 
Joan Blondell, Paul Stewart and 
Cassavetes himself, OPENING 
NIGHT may very well be 
"Cassavetes’ best film to date”. 

Tom Milne/THE OBSERVER. 

“.In a sense, the film is 

a back-stage drama with the same 
bones on it as many others. But, 
being a Cassavetes film, the flesh 
is different and even the trium¬ 


phant ending, which I find its one 
false note, canies the seeds of 
this actor-director’s familiar 
concerns. What makes the film 
extraordinary is not its form but 
its content, based as usual on 
performances that look impro¬ 
vised but are, in fact, carefully 
planned and modulated through¬ 
out. 

‘That content examines the 
woman, as she has to examine 
hefself, with merciless curiosity 
almost as if she is a butterfly 
pinned, stiU twirling, under a 
microscope. Everything in her 
life is dissected — her relation¬ 
ship with her leading actor 
(Cassavetes himself), with her 
director (Ben Gazzara), with the 
author of the play (Joan 
Blondell), and most of all with 
her own psyche through alcohol, 
men, professional indulgence, and 
fantasy. 

‘The fantasy element almost 
turns the film into a possession 
story, since it involves the real, if 
accidental, death of a 17-year-old 
fan (Laura Johnson) who idolises 
the actress and then proceeds to 
haunt her. She is a ghost of the 
actress’s own making, who has 
Come to represent everything she 
is attempting to cling to. She has 
in the end to kill the young girl 
n herself.” 

Derek Malcolm/THE GUARDIAN 


MINNIE HND MOSKOW1TZ 


Director: John Cassavetes. 

UJS.A. 1971. 

Script: John Cassavetes. 
Photography: Arthur J. Ornitz, 
Alric Edens, Michael Margulies. 
Music: Bob Harwood. 

Leading Players: Gena Rowlands 
(Minnie Moore), Seymour Cassel 
(Seymour Moskowitz), Val Avery 
Zelmo Swift), Tim Carey (Morgan 
Morgan), Katherine Cassavetes 
(Sheba Moskowitz), Lady 
Rowlands (Georgia Moore), John 
Cassavetes (Husband), David 
Rowlands (Minister). 

Technicolor. Certificate A A. 
115 minutes. 

Cassavetes’ most attractive and 
straight-forward movie chronicles 
a mismatched romance between 
an ageing hippy (Seymour Cassel) 
and a lady museum employee 
(Gena Rowlands). Curiously 
neglected in Britain, MINNIE 
AND MOSKOWITZ was actually 
out of circulation at the time of 
the Lab’s retrospective of the 
director’s work in 1975. Happily, 


it has since resurfaced and is 
showing here to support our 
premiere screening of OPENING 
NIGHT. 

Nigel Andrews provided an 
excellent account of MINNIE 
AND MOSKOWITZ in Monthly 
Film Bulletin (June 1972) : 

“Cassavetes continues to 
maintain a unique position mid¬ 
way between Hollywood and the 
American underground cinema. 
The creative latitude he thus 
allows himself is illustrated by the 
increasing stylistic variety of his 
films; although Shadows, Faces 
and Husbands all employed 
improvisation, hand-held cameras 
and ‘real’ actors to create 
emotional authenticity, equally 
each succeeding film has seemed 
more willing to borrow from the 
Hollywood conventions - 
structured story, careful framing, 
star actors. And Minnie and 
Moskowitz further proves 
Cassavetes’ determination to have 
the best of both worlds, the 
creative freedom of underground 


movie-making plus the moral 
clairty of traditional narrative 
cinema. Although the synopsis - 
two lonely misfits exploring each 
other’s hang-ups and emerging 
through a saga of rows and 
quarrels to a wedding bell finale - 
suggests Hollywood at its most 
simplistic, Cassavetes forestalls 
any such cynical response by 
stressing how mu§t/css glamorous 
life is than the movies, but 
equally how much more capable 
of surprise. Just as another anti- 
Hollywood film, Barbara Loden’s 
Wanda, replaced the charismatic 
archetypes of Beatty and Duna¬ 
way with a pair of lonely neurotic^ 
mirfits and showed that they had 
equal dramatic validity and 
vitality, so Cassavetes’ couple, 
however incongruous, come to 
share a relationship as valid and 
fulfilling as those glimpses of 
Bogart and Bergman in Casa¬ 
blanca that flicker challenging 
across the screen at insistent 
intervals. Minnie and Moskowitz 
examines the relationship 


between reality and manufactured 
dream. The drunken hobo whom 
Seymour early on meets in a bar 
declares sourly of the cinema, “A 
bunch of lonely people going in, 
looking up . . . Forget it!”, and a 
little later Minnie complains of 
the disappointment of real 
relationships after “the movies set 
you up”. Her own frequent with¬ 
drawal behind dark glasses 
becomes a metaphor for her 
uneasy surrender to his antithesis. 
Minnie is genuinely beautiful; 
when she and Seymour repair to 
the bedroom for the first time, 
the sun glows through orange 
curgains in traditional Hollywood 
style; and the couple’s flight from 
Los Angeles by car is shown ii 
a helicopter shot to the 
accompanying strains of ‘The 
Blue Danube”. On each occasion 
the emotional heightening is the 
more effective against a back¬ 
ground of otherwise idiosyncratic 
and scrupulously real observation. 
Cassavetes constantly extends 
character and situation beyond 
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and expected, prefabricated limit. 
An apparently incidental scene 
such as Minnie and Seymour’s 
car park quarrel over whether 
or not to go into the dance hall 
escalates first into high comedy 
(the couple, opting for 
compromise, switch on the car 
radio and start dancing on the 


tarmac), then into violence 
(Seymour and Dick coming to 
blows on Minnie’s front door 
step), then into an ironic last 
flutter of apologies. Behind the 
central couple, superbly played 
by Gena Rowlands and Seymour 
Cassel, are a vividly realised 
gallery of subordinate characters. 


Tim Carey’s brow^beaten drunk, 
Katherine Cassavetes’ blandly 
dogmatic Jewish mother, and Val 
Avery as Minnie’s aggressive 
middle-aged date (“Gee, you’re 
tall and lovely! How tall and 
lovely are you?”) all emerge as 
characters well beyond stock, 
living in their own right within 


the film’s framework. “All you 
have to do in order to have a good 
time is just be yourself”, Seymour 
tells Minnie at one point, 
indicating at once the thesis of 
the film and the essential 
rationale of Cassavetes’ work as a 
director”. 


THE CRAZIES 


Director: George A. Romero. 
U.S.A. 1973. 

Script: George A. Romero. 

Based on an original script by 
Paul McCollough. 

Photography: S. William 

Hinzman. 

Music: Bruce Roberts. 

Leading Players: Lane Carroll 
(Judy), W.G. McMillan (David), 
Harold Wayne Jones (Clank), 
Lloyd Hollar (Colonel Pec kern). 
Colour. Certtficate X. 103 
minutes. 

“NIGHT OF THE LIVING 
DEAD suggested that George 
Romero was an unusual it' none 
too clearly defined talent; two 
non-horror movies later, THE 
CRAZIES proves it. The main 
plot premise echoes THE 
ANDROMEDA STRAIN: an 
accident with a virus creates a 
terrifying civil emergency and 



The Crazies 


incidentally reveals that the 
U.S. government is working 
towards germ warfare. Romero 
liowever, is more interested in 
effect than cause - fhst he 
brilliantly updates the riddle Don 
Siegel first posed in THE BODY- 
SNATCHERS: how can one tell 
who is infected and who is not? 
The virus drives its victims mad 
before killing them but what is 
the line between “normal” 
hysteria and actual insanity? 
Second and equally brilliantly he 
demonstrates the difficulty in 
imposing martial law on a 
community of gun-owners, there¬ 
by creating a highly feasible 
vision of social collapse. Good 
dialogue and performances too - 
altogether enough plusses to help 
one overlook weak plotting and 
occasional lapses into cliche”. 

Tony Rayns/TIME OUT 


COMMUNION 


Director: Alfred Sole. 

U.S.A. 1976. 

Script: Rosemary Ritvo, Alfred 
Sole. 

Photography: John Friberg, 

Chuck Hall. 

Music/songs: Stephen Lawrence. 
Can't Help Loving dat Man by 
Jerome Kern and Oscar Hammer- 
stein. Something To Remember 
You By by Arthur Schwartz and 
Howard Dietz. Three little jishees 
by Kay Kyser. 

Leading Players: Linda Miller 
(Catherine Spages), Mildred 
Clinton (Mrs. Tredoni), Paula 
Sheppard (Alice Spages), Niles 
McMaster (Dominick Spages), 
Rudolph Willrich (Father Toni). 
Technicolor. Certificate X. 108 
minutes. 

COMMUNION is the third 
feature film made by director 
Alfred Sole; it is his first to be 
shown in Britain. 

“What is impressive about 
COMMUNION is not its story - 
about a twelve year-old girl’s 
obsessive jealousy of her 
favoured younger sister and a 
series of murderous attacks made 
upon the family which the 



Communion 


audience is shamefully invited 
to believe are hers — but the way 
Sole turns a totally exploitative 
subject into an analysis of a small 
community’s religious hypocrisy 
and hysteria. 

“COMMUNION’S Grand 
Guignol, which progresses from 
the strangling by a masked figure 
in a yellow raincoat of the 
younger sister to the stabbing of 
the local priest as he celebrates 
communion, is totally unabashed. 
Sole knows only too well how to 
make you gasp. But each of his 
characters, though melo¬ 
dramatically conceived, is recog¬ 
nisable in essence as a human 
being. And his portrait of the 
12-year-old (shrewdly played by 
Paula Sheppard) is consistently 
convincing. 

“What is more, his attack on 
the oddly closed society that has 
nurtured her obsessions is relent¬ 
lessly accurate. The film may well 
echo a dozen other more highly 
publicised efforts, but it hangs 
together in absolutely its own 
way”. 

Derek Malcolm/THE GUARDIAN 
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The press keeps rolling, and 
soon to come will be Streetcomix 
6 - a special “Is This Sexist?” 
issue. Following the publication 
of Heroine, our com^c “by and 
about women, for everyone”, and 
the subsequent discussions we’ve 
had regarding the treatment of 
women by the comic medium, 
we decided to go into the 
question deeper. We asked the 
cartoonists we work with to draw 
strips with the question “is this 
sexist?” in mind. And a strange 


bunch of work it turns out to 
be! We have comic strips ranging 
from the arcane to the simplistic, 
from the lighthearted to the grim. 
We certainly don’t have what we 
first imagined would come out. 
Look out for Streetcomix 6, and 
decide for yourself “Is This 
Sexist?” 

Also- soon to come are Moon 
Comix 3 - the last in David 
Noon’s trilogy, and Tony 
Schofield’s City Tales - the 



11 GOSTA GREEN 
BIRMINGHAM B4 7ER 
U.K. 


story of a man trying to maintain 
his sliding sense of ndrmality 
in a mutating, post-nuclear world. 

Meanwhile, you can still get 
Streetcomix 4 and 5, Moon 
Comix 2, Heroine, Committed 
Comix, and Suzy Varty’s Paper 
Doll Heroine. 

Write to us enclosing a s.a.e. 
for full details and subscription 
rates. Anyone interested in con¬ 
temporary graphic art ought to 
find it worthwhile. 



Illustrations: Above - Martin Lealan; top - Suzy Varty. Both from Streetcomix 6. 


Suzy Vart^ is one of the artists featured i n Ph oenix Arising exhibitio n - seejfa^ 12^ 












































































































